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Editorial Comment 


The Church at the Crossroads 


HE Washington Post of April 14 quotes a local clergyman, one 
Dr. Fred S. Buschmeyer, as follows: 


. It 1s inconsistent that men and women who see the 
urgency of keeping their electric lights in repair; who have 
their teeth examined regularly and their automobiles fre- 
quently checked “nonetheless seem to think that they can 
keep themselves, their nation, and their civilization health- 
ily and strongly Christian by never going near a Christian 
church for worship or instruction from one year’s end to 
the next. ...” 


The statement, if true, stands, indeed, as an eloquent commentary 
upon the effective influence of the Christian church, not on a far- 
flung ecumenical front, but in its own local community. Nor would 
sober reflection lead one to protest that here accuracy has been blurred 
by mere rhetoric. 

Surely the church might indulge in pious defensive and breathe 
bold defiance against “the gates of hell.” But unless her numbers 
constitute clearly, in the eyes of “the world,” a distinctively enlight- 
ened and inspired nucleus, it is safe to assert that “automobiles” and 
gadgets of more immediate utility will continue to flout their pri- 
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ority. And yet men of good will cannot lie prone before this prospect. 
For if “we ought to expect the church to impress upon men and 
women the practical importance of keeping on living relationship 
with the intent and power of God . . ,” surely a bomb-gutted world 
waits with eager longing for such revelation. 

That something is radically at variance with such expectation is 
all too painfully patent. It has thus been felt to be both timely and 
urgent that persons of proved competence should explore with new 
insights her “weaknesses and resources” so that the leaven of Chris- 
tian fellowship and ministration may again lead captivity captive and 
give gifts to men threatened otherwise with extinction by the agency 
of their own genius. And is it not the mission and prime function 
of the Christian church to spell out and unequivocally to exemplify 
a more excellent way? 


Inp1AN SOJOURN 
The readers and friends of the JournaL remember warmly Dr. 
William Stuart Nelson, the editor, and Mrs. Nelson for their sig- 
nificant work with the American Friends Service Committee in India. 
We anticipate their return in the fall after what we believe will have 


been a most fruitful and vital experience. 
Leon E. Wricut 




















The Norm of the Church 


H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


HE QUESTION about the norm of the church may be asked in at 

least three different ways. An observer and describer may seek 
to define what is and what is not church by means of certain criteria 
or characteristics which are the recognizable attributes of church. 
These constitute the norm of the church for him. Secondly, the 
church may ask about that principle which makes it the moral com- 
munity it is and which could not be abandoned without self-destruc- 
tion. This is the norm of the church in an ethical or existential 
sense. There is, in the third place, the familiar question about the 
notes or marks of the church. At first sight this seems to be the same 
question as the first one but when it is examined one discovers that 
there is a difference; the third question is raised within and by the 
church rather than by the disinterested observer and its meaning 
seems to be: Whom and what must we, as church, acknowledge as 
part of our community and whom and what must we reject if we 
are to remain true to our own being; and, further, how can we 
recognize what is part of the community and what is not? In the 
sequel we shall explore each of these approaches to our problem and 
ask about interrelations. 


I 


The first of the three questions is often regarded as fundamental 
in a time when empirical science dominates thinking and phenomena 
take value precedence over noumena. Whether or not it is funda- 
mental, it is actual and may have some relevance to the other two 
questions. It is asked by sociologists—in our time especially by the 
sociologists of religion—by anthropologists and historians. When 
it is asked by members of the church they seek to take the standpoint 
of “disinterested” science, at least for the purpose of seeing them- 
selves as others see them. The question of the norm may be raised 
by such observers first of all in the preliminary fashion of those who 
need to limit the scope of their inquiry and are required to define 
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for themselves what they will and will not regard as church. Sec- 
ondly, the question of the norm may be raised by them in the sense 
of an inquiry after what is essential in the nature or functioning of 
the organizations they are examining. 


So far as preliminary definition is concerned, it is usual practice 
to delimit the church in two ways: first of all a religious institution 
or society needs to be distinguished from the non-religious; sec- 
ondly, Christian institutions or societies are separated from the non- 
Christian. In general there seems to be wide agreement among 
observers and describers so far as this initial definition of the church 
and its norm are concerned. What makes a church a church? 
H. Paul Douglass answers the question in this fashion in his article 
on “Church and Community in the United States”: “Scientifically 
speaking, the inevitable marks of the church seem to be the follow- 
ing: It is a permanent grouping of people possessed of the ‘we’ 
sentiment in the field of religion, together with their reciprocating 
attitudes toward one another and the conventional behavior patterns 
which hold in this field. The church group also invariably has and 
holds in common certain cultural objects of symbolic value, highly 
charged with emotion and sentiment. It is a communion in holy 
things; for Christians, the Bible, the sacraments, the cross. The 
church group almost invariably also possesses cultural objects of 
utilitarian value. Its spiritual enterprises require material facilities 
so that it becomes a communion in real estate and buildings, as well 
as in holy things. .. . Finally, the church possesses language symbols, 
either oral or written, expressing rationalized patterns in the realms 
of thought and conduct. It has a creed and a code, whether or not 
formally expressed.” (Oxford Conference, Volume V, Church and 
Community, pp. 194-5.) Other descriptions of a similar sort may 
be found in social surveys, sociologies, and histories.’ 


The previously mentioned point about the external character of 


1Cf. J. Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago, 1944), pp. 141-145; H. Paul 
Douglass, The Protestant Church as a Social Institution (New York and London, 
1935), pp. 3; R. S. and H. M. Lynd, Middletowm (New York, 1929), Part V; 
Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York and London, 1937); 
Guignebert, Christianity (New York, 1927). 
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such definitions of the church is immediately apparent in the exam- 
ple given. The elaborate language Mr. Douglass employs is evi- 
dently the product of a resolute effort to look at the church wholly 
from the outside, to abstract from any knowledge that might have 
accrued to one from identification with the community, to speak 
about it with complete “objectivity.” Hence it is plain that whenever 
the effort is made to describe the character of the church in this 
fashion all that can possibly be described is the character of a sensible 
phenomenon called church. (Whether or not this visible phenomenon 
is identical with the “visible church” is ancther matter.) A second 
characteristic of most and probably all such efforts to define what is 
and what is not church is the acceptance of the initial presupposition 
that church belongs to the order of religious institutions or commu- 
nities. With this assumption one usually combines the idea that 
other institutions are not religious, or that religion is a specialized 
function of a person and of a society which enters into relations, 
more or less intelligible, with such other functions as education, 
economic activity, politics, etc. Thirdly, these efforts to define the 
church assume that there is a Christian religion which is of the gen- 
eral order of religion but in a specialized form. Finally, it is as- 
sumed that the so-called concrete community (Douglass’ term) or 
natural community (a city, nation, civilization) is a thing-in-itself, 
while church or religious institution is dependent upon such a con- 
crete community. The same assumption may be stated in another 
manner: the observer and describer is never independent of every 
community but he identifies himself with another community than 
the church when he regards, measures, and defines the church. As 
sociologist he may take the standpoint of a society of savants, but 
usually it is apparent that the standpoint is that of the culture com- 
munity. The question is: What sort of an institution in the civilized 
community is the church? 

The general or formal answer to the question when it is posed 
in this way runs about as follows: A church is a church when as a 
religious institution it provides for the practice of the Christian 
religion in a human group. 

Now, of course, the real difficulty arises for the question has only 
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been pushed back a step and the essence of religion and of Christian 
religion must be defined. What is the Christian religion and what 
is its norm? To this question innumerable answers can be given. 
Those who seek to maintain complete “objectivity” will look for 
sensible items of behavior which can be classified as Christian—be- 
cause it is common usage to doso. A religious institution is a church 
when it uses the cross, the Bible, the name of Jesus Christ in its cult. 
Others, like Joachim Wach, posit a central religious experience, a 
subjective state, which varies in Christianity from the subjective 
religious state in other religions. They will look for the distinguish- 
ing mark of the psychological experience and classify that religious 
institution as a Christian church in which the external evidence indi- 
cates that a certain kind of religious experience prevails. Again 
the culture historian may seek by means of empathy so to enter 
into the spirit of Christian religious rites that he will be able to dis- 
tinguish Christian religious practices from pagan, Jewish, or Hindu. 
But in the latter cases the standpoint of objectivity has been aban- 
doned, at least temporarily. The norm is no longer objective and 
cannot be stated objectively; it must be “felt after.” So long as we 
remain in the “scientific” attitude and look at the Christian religion 
as an object we cannot select some one criterion or group of criteria 
as constituting the essence of the Christian religion and the norm 
of its practice in the churches. Objectively regarded, the Christian 
religion is a great, syncretistic mass of beliefs, rites, codes, ideas, 
propositions, myths, forms of organization, patterns of thought and 
behavior which have been derived from many sources and which 
coalesce and separate again in a continuous kaleidoscopic movement. 

From beginning to end new societies and institutions arise; each is 
an historically individual event and Christian institutions are often 
difficult to distinguish from non-Christian. By arbitrary decision 
one may relegate to the ranks of the non-Christian all those institu- 
tions which show some trace of strange blood. But a truly radical 
procedure in this respect will leave us without any Christian churches 
at all. It remains within the rights of an observer and describer to 
draw his lines for the sake of convenience and to say that he will 
regard only those institutions as Christian in which some particular 
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element is found. He is in his rights if he undertakes to describe 
the churches in which Jesus Christ is called Lord; or if he under- 
takes to study those institutions in which the Mass is celebrated, 
or the commandment of non-resistance is followed. But there is no 
single norm of the Christian religion which enables an observer to 
say that the religious institution which possesses the character de- 
scribed is “really” Christian. 


II 


The question about the norm of the church arises, secondly, in the 
moral or existential way. The church, beginning with itself and 
in itself, asks, “What must I become in order that I may be my- 
self?” Or, “What is the ideal in my real? What is the ‘ought’ 
within my being? What is the goal that corresponds to my existence 
and what the imperative which I give myself as my own and in- 
escapable law?” There are many ways in which the church asks the 
question but there is always one fundamental answer: Jesus Christ. 
Without loyalty to Jesus Christ the church is not church. Without 
the effort to incarnate his spirit it is not church but some other 
kind of community. The church’s consciousness of belonging to 
Jesus Christ is as immediate as the self’s awareness of itself. When 
we are in the presence of Jesus Christ we are church; when we are 
not in the presence of Jesus Christ our sense of being a “we” group 
may be ever so strong but we are not church and cannot know our- 
selves as church, that is as the community which is the Lord’s. To 
belong to the Lord and to be a church is in effect one and the same 
thing since no one can belong to the Lord alone. To be with the 
Lord is to be with those who mediate him (historical figures: “Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke and John”; contemporaries, parents, teachers, 
etc.); it is to be with others with whom he is. The norm of the 
church is the presence of Jesus Christ. Psychologically or geo- 
graphically, or in some other way, a community may begin with 
some other center than Jesus Christ and then become church, as 
when a family becomes church, or a nation does so, or a religious 
group which centers in awe of or fear of supernatural powers and 
then makes Jesus Christ its center. But logically the church begins 
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with Jesus Christ and there is no logical transition from some other 
being to him. The church, therefore, is not primarily characterized 
by the fact that it is a religious community whose religion centers in 
Jesus Christ, but simply by the fact that as a community it centers 
in him. In some respects it is better to describe it from within as a 
moral rather than as a religious society, for its relation to Jesus 
Christ is not primarily one of worshipper and object of worship; its 
feelings about him are not necessarily first of all feelings of awe 
before a holy being. Another way of trying to say this is to call the 
roll of human associations and to say that each of them becomes and 
is church when Jesus Christ is its center. Family groups, workers’ 
associations, schools, etc., may begin to ask themselves: What does 
Jesus Christ require of us? Then they are church; then they have 
raised the existential question of the church, whether or not they are 
in close contact with some religious institution. 

This purely formal definition of the church’s norm needs, of 
course, to be developed by the church in order that it may have 
specific knowledge of the nature and character of the one to whom 
it belongs and may know just what he promises and requires. This 
clarification of the mind of Christ and of the mind of the church, 
which with and in Christ legislates for and to itself, is a constant 
process going on throughout the life of the church. The church is 
Christian as it becomes Christian and it becomes Christian as it 
learns what the mind of Christ is. Its norm is the concrete mind 
of Christ and therefore the faith and the hope and the desire of 
Christ. In explicating this mind of Christ, the church sets forth its 
norm in the terms of confessions of faith and of codes of conduct. 
It knows that it does not belong to the Lord if it does not have his 
faith in the Father, his hope in the emergence in power of the king- 
dom of God, his desire to seek and save the lost, to forgive the 
sins of men, to reconcile men to God and to one another. The norm 
of the church is stated in the theology and ethics of the community 
as well as in the confessions of faith which it uses as summaries. 
But since the person of Jesus Christ is the true norm of the church, 
no conceptualized statement of the content of his mind can ever 
take the place of the active intelligence and will. When a commu- 
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nity substitutes for the person of Christ some set of metaphysical 
or legal propositions, it has begun to lose its character as church 
and to become a dogmatic or legal society. 

In order that the church in its relation to Jesus Christ may distin- 
guish between true and false spirits, or discern the difference between 
the spirit of Jesus Christ and other spirits it is necessary for the 
community to make the Scriptures, with their presentation of the 
incarnate Lord, a constant companion. There is no possibility of 
finding in tradition or in the socially recognized religious organiza- 
tions with their rites consistent and unchanging criteria by means of 
which what is and what is not in the mind of Jesus Christ may be 
determined. But in the Scriptures, with their presentation in the 
Old Testament of the faith of Jesus Christ and with their New 
Testament witness to the historic nature of the person, the church 
possesses a consistent and unchanging objective criterion of what is 
and what is not in accordance with his spirit. This is not to say that 
the Scriptures are the norm of the church, the “only guide to faith 
and practice.” The spirit and the mind and the presence of Jesus 
Christ in the church is the norm. The Scriptures, however, enable 
the church to understand that mind, revealing the direction, the 
convictions, and the interests present in its operation. The Scrip- 
tures have other uses in the church since it is through the revela- 
tion mediated by Scriptures that the church is brought into being. 
At this point, however, we need to consider only this fact that as the 
church asks itself how it can be loyal to Jesus Christ and think with 
him and hope with him it needs to say to itself that it cannot be loyal 
without making the Scriptures a constant object of study. It must 
return again and again to the Jesus of history and to the history 
without which Jesus is unintelligible, to the law and the prophets, 
the apostles and evangelists. As the church explicates its faith it 
becomes aware of the fact that its loyalty is not to the Jesus of his- 
tory only, nor to the risen Christ alone, but to the eternal Son of 
God incarnate in Jesus. But whether or not it is clear about the 
nature of the Christ who is its companion, in any case it cannot know 
the mind of this Christ without dependence on the historical Jesus 
and therefore on the Scriptures. 
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Jesus Christ, the faith of Jesus Christ, and the Scriptures con- 
stitute the norm of the church in such fashion that the one implies 
the other. This does not mean that loyalty to the Scriptures is on 
the same plane with loyalty to Jesus Christ, but the Scriptures 
cannot be rejected without rejecting Jesus Christ and Jesus Christ 
cannot be accepted without his faith. 


III 


The third question about the norm is the question asked within the 
church when decision must be reached as to the other groups with 
which a church is to have fellowship. It is the question about the 
extent of the church. As we have noted above, this question turns 
into one about the marks of the church, since a community which 
centers in Jesus Christ is continuous with all communities that center 
in him and seeks to understand by what visible marks it can recog- 
nize its companions. On the other hand, in a world that is often 
hostile and sometimes seeks to use the church for alien ends it seems 
important that the church discover what communities which pretend 
to be church are really hostile to Jesus Christ. For the sake of 
inclusion as well as of exclusion it is desirable, if not absolutely nec- 
essary, for a church community to be able to distinguish other church 
communities or for the church to learn about its extent and its limits. 

The question about the marks of the church seems to be like the 
question about the religious institutions but differs from it at a num- 
ber of points. It is not the inquiry into the character of the visible 
religious organizations, but it proceeds from the invisible to the 
visible. Positing the presence of loyalty to Jesus Christ, it seeks for 
external and recognizable indications of that presence. There is no 
predilection here for religious institutions, for the church is not 
primarily a society of worshippers, though worship is an accompani- 
ment of even presupposition of all its acts. The problem now is 
not what kind of a religious organization is church, but how the 
presence of a community of those who are loyal to Jesus Christ 
manifests itself. 

It becomes clear as one seeks an answer to this question that no 
single mark or set of marks is to be associated with the presence 
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ut the church. None of the signs is infallible; all are subject to a 
variety of interpretations. It seems that one way in which the 
church of Jesus Christ would give evidence of its actuality would be 
through worship of the God of Jesus Christ. Where the faith of 
Jesus Christ is present there must be praise of the Father and de- 
pendence upon him; there must be intercession and petition. So 
once more, in an inverted way, the practice of religion comes to be 
regarded as a mark of the church and the practice of a peculiar kind 
of religion—one without idols, one that uses the prayers of Jesus 
Christ. But entirely too much attention may be paid by the Chris- 
tian community to the presence of this mark. The community of 
Jesus Christ becomes apparent in an act of worship but not in an act 
of worship only—nor infallibly so nor primarily so. The act of 
Christian worship is not an infallible mark of the church since words 
and acts are always ambiguous and the presence which the rites and 
ceremonies of Christian religion manifest may be the presence of 
another being than the Lord. The phenomena of subjective wor- 
ship are well known. 

The Scriptures are a mark of the presence of the church since they 
are closely connected with Jesus Christ; but they are not an infallible 
mark since their appearance may indicate only the presence of faith 
in magic powers or of an Oriental society. Again the presence of 
order and discipline, apart from specific forms of order, is a mark 
of the church. But this is first of all true only in the negative sense, 
that where there is no order, where there is evident anarchy and 
strife, there the church is not present since Jesus Christ is incom- 
patible with disorder. If the test is applied positively, then it may 
be affirmed that where the church is present there an order of serv- 
ice must become apparent so that the highest are the servants of all. 
This test is also subject to misinterpretation and can be applied rig- 
orously only in the negative form: where there is domination of man 
by man Jesus Christ is not present as the center of their relationship 
to each other. 

Acts of charity, the giving of cups of cold water (by those who 
can afford no milk or wine), the healing of diseases, and above all 
acts of forgiveness of the enemy and the seeking and saving of the 
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lost must rank as high as notes of the presence of the church as the 
traditional marks of correct rites and right order. Undue attention 
has been paid throughout the centuries to religious practices. The 
protests of the sects have been directed not only against the accom- 
modation tendencies of the larger groups called churches, but also 
against the confusion of the Christian community, the church, with 
the Christian religion. The Reformation, despite its aid in over- 
coming the one-sided religious emphasis of medieval culture, still 
remained dependent on the conception of the church as religious 
institution and the revivals of the 18th century succeeded only in 
personalizing religion, not in reaffirming the community character 
of the church. The interest in that community as one which has 
other functions besides the religious has been kept alive to no small 
extent in the smal] sects and in some rather anti-religious societies. 

The presence of the Christian church manifests itself, then, in 
no one single way but in a multitude of ways. There are more 
marks of the church’s presence than there are of the presence of a 
person whom we may recognize by the sound of the voice, or of 
footsteps, the shape of a hand, the use of a word, or any one of 
scores of symbols. There are no ways in which an infallible judg- 
ment may be made that Christian church is present. All that seems 
possible is a series of negative judgments, beginning with the apos- 
tolic test: If any man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his. 
As in the case of the statement of the faith, so in the case of the 
marks of the church: one can proceed only with exclusions. The 
church takes for granted that all who profess loyalty to Christ are 
loyal and then excludes from that number those who show by their 
actions that they are not in the presence of Christ. Each period may 
need to set up a list of those particular confusions and fallacies which 
prevail in it. We can affirm today that where there is anti-Semitism 
the church is not present, that where nation is supreme there is no 
church, that where class conflict is proclaimed as the fundamental 
fact of human social existence the church is not at work. To set 
up a series of negative marks of the church’s absence is unnecessary, 
however, as a matter of general principle; only crisis and the neces- 
sity of confessing loyalty to Jesus Christ by separating oneself from 
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that which is contrary to his spirit justify the pronunciations of 
anathemas. For the rest the church does not need to know how 
great or small its extent is. It is after all a hidden church which 
works like yeast. The norm which is important for it is the existen- 
tial norm and not the standard by means of which it might judge 
“those who are without.” 








Some Weaknesses and Resources of the 
Christian Church 


RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


HE CLAIM of the Christian Church to have the answer to man’s 
pierre problems and to have the resources which will deter- 
mine man’s destiny is admitted in theory by all professed Christians. 
But in practice this claim is open to serious criticism in terms of the 
church itself and in its relations to various forces from outside the 
church. It is our purpose to examine some of the weaknesses and 
resources of the church in terms of the world situation. 


THe CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES 


The Christian church finds its roots in Judaism. The relation- 
ship between Yahweh and his people recorded in the Bible estab- 
lishes God as Lord of history, as a righteous and loving God who 
entered into a covenant with his people. He is the living God of 
this world. Through the life, work, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, God entered into a new covenant relationship with 
the Christian community. The coming of Jesus Christ is an act 
of God in history, and the impact of Christ on history through the 
church is a continuation of the old covenant, ratified by the life and 
death (the blood) of Christ. 

The church, then, is the group which has entered this covenant 
relationship, this agreement, with the Father of Jesus Christ. It is 
also the product of God’s revelation and redeeming act in Jesus 
Christ. Whether the Church be conceived as “gathered” or “giv- 
en,” the sovereignty of God and his priority are recognized in 
making the covenant relationship central. It is God’s purposes 
which are being worked out through the church. That is the only 
reason which justifies the existence of the church. 

The church is an institution, and as an institution it takes three 
forms: (1) it is the local congregation, (2) it is the denomination, or 
communion, (3) it is the universal Body of Christ, realized partly 
in terms of the World Council of Churches and the “ecumenical” 
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movement and partly in the recognition of all churches as members 
of the “Catholic,” or universal, church. In evaluating the church as 
an institution, one must keep in mind these three aspects of the 
church. The church is an organism, a body, a corpus, through which 
men are brought into the right relation to God. The church’s stand- 
ards are to be discovered in God’s will, revealed in the Bible, in 
history, and in the minds of men. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE CHURCH 


The weaknesses of the church are due to many complex factors, 
and any systematic attempt to list them is sure to distort the picture. 
Most of the failures of the church can be traced to the sins of its 
members and leaders; others can be found in ignorance and lack of 
vision, and frequently there is an intermixture of good and evil in 
the lesser loyalties of professing Christians. For example, institu- 
tionalism is evil; and yet loyalty to a denomination or sect may be 
good, for one must belong to a church in order to be a member of 
the church. 

1. Imnstitutionalism is an outstanding sin of the churches. One 
form of this is “churchism,” in which those responsible for the rights 
of a particular denomination protect it against any kind of restric- 
tion of sovereignty. “Churchianity,” as distinct from “churchism,” is 
another form of institutionalism, in which the church enlists the 
loyalty of the individual member to such a degree that the chief 
object of allegiance is the church rather than God. The church 
becomes an end in itself and the Gospel is paraphrased to read, “In 
the beginning was the church, and the church was with God, and 
the church was God.” 

2. Extreme emphasis on institutionalism leads to an anti-ecu- 
menical spirit. There are extremists who believe they have the 
only true Gospel, and thus the Roman church, certain Lutheran 
groups, many holiness sects, and some others refuse to enter any 
kind of communion with fellow Christians. It is true that all 
churches have elements in their heritage which they regard as pre- 
cious and it is true that premature organic union could cause un- 
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necessary compromises, but this does not excuse the self-righteous 
exclusiveness practised by the worst offenders. 

These attitudes are frequently accentuated by differences in cul- 
ture, mores, education, and race. Just as Methodists were not 
tolerated in the Church of England because they represented the 
culture of coal miners and factory workers, so modern industrialists 
are suspicious of those who would attend church (if at all) in over- 
alls. 

The ecumenical movement is challenged by the question whether 
there is one religion known as Christianity. The Roman church, 
by its own choice, has placed itself almost in the category of another 
religion. The insistence of the Southern Baptist at Edinburgh that 
he could not participate in the corporate Eucharist because the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had not been properly immersed is another 
example of divisions on the basis of faith. And it is doubtful if the 
Archbishop would have attended the Lord’s Supper when led by a 
Southern Baptist who had not been episcopally ordained. As Cyril 
Richardson points out, those who believe in immersion, apostolic 
succession, or the papacy as matters of faith—and who are not amen- 
able to history or reason—offer real hindrances to the achievement 
of federated or organic unity. There are difficulties in codperating 
on the functional level of federation, and these are magnified when 
consideration of organic union is faced. 

3. Parochial atomism is another weakness of the church, and yet 
it contains elements of strength. The focal point of the church in 
action is always the local congregation, which in turn has relations 
with the denomination and with the ecumenical movement—all of 
which exist for the glorification and service of God. Yet many 
congregations exist only to serve themselves, as can be judged by 
missionary giving, inter-church codperation, impact on the com- 
munity, and the wider loyalties of the Christian church. As a mat- 
of fact, loyalties are sometimes subverted far below loyalty to the 
local congregation. The process begins with loyalty to the minister, 
or the choir director, or the janitor. 


As denominational leadership becomes more centralized, in many 
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cases the local church refuses to heed what is going on in central 
planning. Frequently this is justified, for the local church may 
know best how to meet the local situation; but often the refusal to 
codperate is a form of parochial isolationism, an unwillingness to 
accept responsibility for long-range programs that can be accom- 
plished only by planning on a denominational or interdenomina- 
tional basis. 

4. Too much centralization is also a danger in some communions. 
This is particularly obvious in the Roman church, with its hierar- 
chical concentration of power. When it believes in the “Holy 
Catholic Church,” it means only those churches in communion with 
the Holy See. There is no Christianity outside of Rome, and what 
passes for Protestantism or non-Roman Christianity is in error and 
has no right to exist. 

The impact of Romanism upon the public education system, the 
campaign to invade rural Protestant areas, political and legal pres- 
sure on Congress, boycotting the press, influence on motion pictures, 
and above all the attitude of Romanists toward the sending of Prot- 
estant missionaries to Latin America cause non-Romans to view with 
alarm the centralized power of a system opposed to many Protestant 
ideals. Although Protestantism does not have a central authority 
for combatting the unwarranted Catholic claims, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches issued a statement which bears constant repeating: 
“We deplore the pretensions of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to 
circumscribe the religious freedom of Protestant Christians in the 
proclamation of their faith, while by implication reserving for them- 
selves the right to universal proclamation of their own. We can 
imagine no policy more certain to project into the New World the 
baneful intolerance which is now producing such tragic consequences 
in the contemporary life of Spain.” A Church with centralized 
power which disavows democracy and calls one of its heresies 
“Americanism” is a constant threat to the historic alliance of Chris- 
tianity and democracy. 

5. This leads us outside the life of the church proper to its 
relations with society. Church and State relationships have never 
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been satisfactory, and yet the church has managed to survive and 
to keep its conscience reasonably clear in all of these experiences. 
The difficulty does not arise precisely from the church’s relation to 
the state but in its participation in the culture of which it is a part. 
The church, which provides the religious nucleus of the culture, 
sometimes becomes enslaved by the culture and loses its identity. 
Whether there is separation of church and state, or an established 
church, or church and state seen as dual aspects of a single society, 
or whether church and state are actually opposed, the church faces 
the old dilemma of being an integral part of its culture and yet 
sitting in judgment upon that culture. 

In America, this problem shows itself in terms of the relation of 
the church to a capitalist society. The economic status of the 
churches, combined with the concerns of its members, has much to 
do with the churches’ witness. The congregation of the faithful 
represents a cross-section of the middle-class, mostly propertied. 
They have no desire to see radical reconstruction of society take 
away (they fear) their means of livelihood. Furthermore, the 
church itself is partly a product of the culture in which it lives. 
It is a large holder of (tax-free) property; and it is supported 
largely by the vested interests—plus the not-to-be-discounted con- 
tributions of the average man. Being thus involved in the sur- 
rounding culture, the church cannot logically or practically condemn 
the roots of the system until it radically reconstructs itself. And this 
it is unwilling and almost unable to do. This is the most important 
dilemma of the church: #t cannot condemn the social system, for in 
criticizing the society in which it lives it automatically condemns it- 
self. 

The Christian church in America has been in bondage to capitalism 
just as in the Middle Ages the church was in bondage to feudalism, 
and in Russia to czarism and now to communism. Richard Niebuhr 
writes that capitalism is a way of life which puts its faith in “the 
production of economic goods” as an end in itself. In so far as the 
church thinks of progress in terms of reforming capitalism, it blinds 
itself to the contradiction between capitalism and the Gospel. “It 
is a Church which seeks to prove its usefulness to civilization in 
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terms of civilization’s own demands. It is a Church which has lost 
the distinctive note and the earnestness of a Christian discipline of 
life and has become what every religious institution tends to become 
—the teacher of the prevailing code of morals and the pantheon of 
the social gods.” It “shares the worldly fear of insecurity.””* Written 
in 1935, these words apply equally today to the concerns of the 
empirical church, Catholic or Protestant, in every country of the 
world where it is strong enough even to have such fears. 

6. Another way in which the church as an institution defeats 
the Christian hope is the class identification of the churches and class 
distinctions within the churches. This is expressed in the class 
consciousness which is accepted in the formularies of the churches, 
for example in the catechism of the Church of England and the 
Anglican communion, where “Duty towards my neighbor” ends 
with “And to do my duty in that state of life unto which it shall 
please God to call me.” 

Cultural isolation has contributed to the rise of new sects. Not 
only in the rural and mountain areas of the South, but also in urban 
areas where there is a cultural lag have these new sects appeared. 
The theology of these sects is not particularly distinctive, and some- 
times differences in birth, education, occupation, and social status are 
determining factors. Here are the migrants of California, the 
Negroes trekking to the North, the large groups of workers who 
went to the cities during the war, the milling-about of many others. 
Cultural dislocation has added to the impetus of the sect movement. 

The preaching in these sects reflects their feelings of insecurity. 
The recent influx of multitudinous Protestants in Detroit sharpened 
the focus but followed the pattern. These sects are constantly split- 
ting, have no church edifices as vested interests, and are violently 
opposed to old-line churches, to labor unions, and to forward-looking 
enterprises. In some cases, these preachers have been victimized in 
terms of anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, and anti-union feelings, thus 
inflaming hidden fascist attitudes. 

1Richard Niebuhr, Wilhelm Pauck, and Francis P. Miller, The Church Against 


the World (New York and Chicago, 1935), pp. 138-139. 
2Book of Common Prayer (Protestant Episcopal Church), p. 289. 
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The sects meet a need that established denominations cannot al- 
ways meet. There is a type of fellowship within the sects (as pre- 
viously among Methodists and Quakers when they were so clas- 
sified) which speaks to a social need. Furthermore, almost every 
sect tends to become formalized and “cultured,” as among the early 
Methodists and dramatically in the Church of the Nazarene today. 
But the churches cannot wait for the sects to become denominations; 
they must overcome their tacit acceptance of secular class distinction, 
thus making themselves universal in function as well as in theory. 

At the other end of the cultural scale, many denominations are 
classified according to their appeal to different professions, to people 
of wealth, or those with varying degrees of education. Some.Negro 
congregations in the South are sharply marked off according to their 
status in the community. The Unitarians, for example, have far 
beyond their share of people in the professions mentioned in Who’s 
Who. Presbyterians, Protestant Episcopalians, and Congregation- 
alists are often considered the upper class of the community. This 
is not so much the conscious fault of the churches as it is the uncon- 
scious acceptance by the churches of the class distinction within the 
community. 

There are also large portions of the population untouched by the 
churches. Certainly the church has been inadequate in dealings 
with labor as an institution, and although many fine pronounce- 
ments have been made, there have been few acts by the churches to 
support labor or to win labor’s support. The exception to this has 
been the close relations between the Roman church and non-com- 
munist labor organizations in many countries of the world. Some 
Protestant leaders are duly concerned over this problem and Bishop 
Oxnam has suggested a concrete program whereby some degree of 
Christian leadership may develop within the ranks of labor.’ Indi- 
vidual union members are often church members, but at this level 
the tension is usually irrelevant to social conditions. 


7. Race divisions within the churches have been a dangerous 


1Cf. G. Bromley Oxnam, Labor and Tomorrow's World (New York and Nash- 
ville, 1945), pp. 26, 148. 
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element in hindering the Christian hope. The existence of “Jim 
Crow” congregations in North and South and the distinctions made 
by separate denominations or separate convocations are a witness 
that the Christian church as an institution is not ready to face the 
racial problem. Even the excuse that racial congregations serve 
community and cultural needs is only a blind, for the racial divisions 
that caused separate communities and cultures within the total 
scheme are the main elements of the problem, and the church thus 
adds its blessing to a condition which is intolerable by Christian 
standards. The present “interracial” congregations are a vivid 
commentary on the vision of the few and the failure of the many, 
for every congregation is interracial to the degree that it is truly 
Christian. 

The church is in danger of being a white man’s organization, 
with the people of all other races tolerated in separate congregations. 
There is only one alternative and that is a program of complete 
egalitarianism, achieved slowly perhaps in specific instances and yet 
set as a principle of action in which the first steps will be taken now. 
Experiments in interracial congregations, with black and white co- 
pastors, have been successful; it is planned to absorb Japanese- 
Americans into organized congregations in the West; a former vice- 
president of the Federal Council of Churches is a Negro; and 
many congregations have a minority of non-white races; but these 
exceptions only accentuate the intolerable condition within the 
churches. 

Oriental Christians, upon visiting America, are hurt by the racial 
discriminations of our society and of our churches. They have 
learned about and accepted Christianity in a culture where racial 
tolerance can be practised, and the missionaries have only infre- 
quently prepared them for the treatment they receive in this coun- 
try. African Christians have been even more humiliated as they 
have been shunted into separate congregations in the South. The 
racial problem deserves a more thorough-going diagnosis, but our 
purpose is merely to show that the churches share the prejudices 
and hatreds of the surrounding culture and are doing very little to 
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rectify an attitude which is intolerable on any Christian consideration. 

8. The confusion in the educational programs of the churches 
is another fundamental weakness. 

The public schools have eliminated formal religious teaching in 
most states. Secular schools are not therefore godless, but they are 
certainly not positive forces in support of Christianity. At the same 
time, the schools have undertaken wider responsibilities, formerly 
shared by home and church, in the development of character and 
cultural appreciation. The result is a generation more than usually 
illiterate in things religious. 

Various forms of religious teaching have been recommended to 
make up for the deficiency in the public schools. Week-day released 
time classes, after school classes, vacation church schools, and an 
increase of Protestant parochial schools have been advocated to 
solve the educational dilemma. None has been uniformly successful, 
although each has contributed to public recognition of the need of 
more adequate religious instruction. 


The confusion in modern educational philosophy in the churches 
has been much discussed, but there is still lack of clarity concerning 
the functions of Christian education, the objective, the methods, 
and the content. Most laymen are ignorant of the advances that 
have been made in educational philosophy. From interdenomina- 
tional agencies to denominational committees to local church prac- 
tice, from divinity school to clergyman, from professional educator 
to lay teacher, confusion reigns today. 


The time spent on Christian education, in Sunday schools, week- 
day released-time classes, and special study groups, makes it clear 
that for most people religion, at best, is an elective. It is an extra- 
curricular activity even when it is taken seriously. The church, 
which theoretically claims the whole of its life as its domain, in 
practice gives about 1/168 of the week’s time to Christian education 
in Sunday schools. 

Church schools and colleges have not been too successful. They 
have either followed too narrow a line of denominational indoc- 
trination, thus sacrificing good scholarship through religious prej- 
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udice and financial weakness or furthering the divisiveness within 
Christendom, or they have eliminated all traces of Christian teach- 
ing and have become a poor imitation of secular institutions of learn- 
ing. Many have simply failed to meet the competition of public 
education and have been closed. These weaknesses are not neces- 
sary, and the exceptions prove that parochial schools, church spon- 
sored schools and colleges, can be integral parts (on a small scale) 
of the educational system of America. But this is a David fighting 
a Goliath, and its small-scale significance must not overshadow the 
fact that most children will continue to be educated in public schools. 
Thus the problem remains. 

9. Itis not too far-fetched to claim that institutional Christianity 
is in many aspects irrelevant to the social issues of the day. Cultural 
interpenetration has gone so far that we can almost accept Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s description of the church as “a quasi-religious and quasi- 
cultural enterprise, which is frequently content to add a pious phrase 
to whatever values, cultural, social and political, the community 
may be pursuing.”’ The church, as a people-church in a covenant 
relationship with the Father of Jesus Christ, is a visible community 
—“the communion of saints” both alive and dead. It is a mixed 
community of sinners. Because the church is human, it can be 
corrupted; because the church is divine, it is indwelt with the Holy 
Spirit. There is a tension which never ceases between the divine 
and the human, between what the church ought to be and what it is.” 

The church has human weaknesses and divine resources. We have 
dwelt overlong on the weaknesses, which are more obvious; and 
now it is time to look at the resources for combatting these weak- 
nesses. 


Tue Resources WITHIN THE CHURCH 


Christianity is a movement within history which has always proved 
adaptable. It has survived because it was elastic enough to come 


1Christian Century, November 4, 1936. 

2Cf. Willem Adolph Visser ’tHooft and J. H. Oldham, The Church and Its 
Function in Society (Chicago and New York, 1937) pp. 102-103; Theodore O. 
Wedel, The Coming Great Church (New York, 1945), pp. 45-79. 
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to terms with the great crises of history. But while Christianity as 
a social and religious movement has shown remarkable survival 
values and has never ceased to be relevant, its particular ecclesiastical 
institutions have been predominantly resistant to social change— 
whether for good or evil. 

1. The primary resource of the Christian Church is the Bible. 
Whereas Catholicism has always placed the authority of the church 
above that of the Bible, and thus simplified the problem of decision 
concerning cultural and social change, and also has lacked, therefore, 
the power of self-criticism; Protestantism has unqualifiedly accepted 
the Bible as the sole source of authority for belief and behavior. The 
rise of biblical scholarship has undercut the traditional interpretation 
of the formularies of Bible-centered churches, and no new basis of 
authority has been clearly stated or accepted. 


Thus, whereas the Bible is still accepted as the chief resource for 
the Christian task, it is not clear how the Bible is to be used. This 
points to the task of the church for the immediate future. It may 
return to the authority of the Bible without concern for modern 
knowledge, which (some believe) would guarantee the continued 
social irrelevance of organized Christianity. On the other hand, 
it may accept an historical and empirical approach and thus (say 
some) build the Bible into the structure of modern life. The church 
is clearly divided, and there are dangers in both approaches. 

If we are correct in our interpretation of the church as a com- 
munity in a covenant relationship with the Father of Jesus Christ, 
then the Bible—in terms of history, morals, and religion—is central. 
The Bible maintains its authority because it is a unique and cumula- 
tive record of God’s revelation in history, and its center is Jesus 
Christ. God’s revelation came in a person, and all we know of 
Jesus Christ is found on the pages of the New Testament. The 
distinctive message of the Bible is to make clear the message of the 
Gospel. Here is the “good news” of salvation. Thus, while we 
may reject the authority of the Bible as a detailed revelation, we 
follow Paul in his “mind of Christ,” Luther in his “Here stand I!” 
and countless other Christians in their faith that the Bible “contains 
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all things necessary to salvation.” Modern students are more certain 
than ever of the relevance of the Bible for today. 

2. The interpenetration of dynamic worship with social and 
ethical action is evident in Christianity at its best. Worship is the 
response of man to the prior intention of God to redeem man, and 
issues in action in accordance with man’s grasp of God’s will. It is 
the expression of awe and adoration of the living God, who is at 
work in nature and history. The center of the church’s life is its 
worship, for it is the expression of the continually new life of man 
under God. Worship as an end in itself is always relevant, for it is 
a fundamental expression of man’s integrity. But worship at its 
best never ends with itself. Worship is dynamic in that through 
man’s self-giving to God, God energizes man’s creative activities. 


Worship may be a legitimate escape from the cares of the world, 
and this is validated when the worshipper returns to his work with 
refreshment and new vigor to achieve his destiny by the grace of 
God. But worship may be an opiate which elevates the emotions 
and stifles the sense of responsibility. 


It is generally recognized that worship is the primary function 
of the church. One task of the church is to re-think its worship, 
so that the objective side will be paramount. One must be sure 
that he is going to meet God when he goes to church; the motiva- 
tions for church-going must not be on the levels of lower loyalties 
but on the highest level of commitment to God himself. Not the 
preacher, not the music, not the liturgy, not the architecture, not the 
people, but God himself is the only reason for corporate worship. 

It is difficult to measure accurately the fruits of worship. By the 
grace of God, the worshipper receives gifts from the God “who 
sees what is secret.” When worship is true adoration of God, it 
issues in individual and corporate action which otherwise simply 
would not take place. 

Some groups, most notably one group of Anglo-Catholics in 
England, are beginning to see the social implications of the Lord’s 
Supper. In this central act of corporate worship, there is a symbol 
of the equality of all men—regardless of racial, cultural, or economic 
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distinctions—as they come together at the Lord’s Table. Here is 
an act of worship, of table-fellowship, which denies many of our 
prejudices. Furthermore, the symbols of bread and wine point to 
the need of all men for the minimum essentials of daily living. 
Thus, table-fellowship with the Risen Christ points to social action 
as the only possible “Amen” to the great experience of worship. 

Strong social reform movements have constantly issued from the 
ethical conscience of Christendom, nurtured by worship and the 
vision of brotherhood. The Christian socialism of Kingsley and 
Maurice, the driving power of Rauschenbusch and Gladden, and 
the awakening of the social conscience of many other groups within 
the church have found their roots in the resources of Christian wor- 
ship and in the concerns of Christian love. 

3. The Christian ministry, in its prophetic, priestly and pastoral 
functions as part of the Christian fellowship, provides resources 
for the Christian task. There are serious problems as to what con- 
stitutes a true ministry, and these contribute to the weaknesses of the 
church. From the point of view of the functions of the ministry, 
however, there is a new effectiveness in the modern minister because 
of his better training, including new techniques of pastoral care. The 
impact of the American Association of Theological Schools upon the 
seminaries has led to higher standards, better rounded curricula, 
and supervised field work.’ 

The minister is still an influential figure in the moulding of public 
opinion. The prophetic function of the minister continues, as it 
always has, in making Christianity relevant to the problems of every 
day living. In many cases, this is done effectively in terms of the 
Christian conscience, at the expense of popularity and even of salaried 
positions (although usually the pulpit is given the completest free- 
dom of speech). More often, what is said in the pulpit is not im- 
plemented by intelligent social action; and therefore the words of 
the minister, no matter how prophetic, pass the way of resolutions 
of good will. 

1Cf. Henry H. Shires and R. C. Miller, “Recent Developments in Theological 


Education,” Christianity and the Contemporary Scene (New York, 1943), pp. 
209-221, and bibliography on pp. 221-222. 
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The priestly functions of the ministry continue as they always 
have, directing worship and leading the people in prayer. Whether 
it be a Catholic priest at Mass or the Protestant minister at the 
Lord’s Supper, this function of the priest as the representative of 
the congregation before the Lord is fundamental to Christian wor- 
ship. In so far as worship may be irrelevant, the priest is also not 
contributing to the good of society; but in so far as dynamic wor- 
ship can affect the social conscience and social action, the priest is 
essential to the good society. 

The pastoral function of the ministry has received much greater 
attention in recent years. New courses in the seminaries, clinical 
training, and added insights into the problems of individuals and 
groups have given impetus to more effective pastoral work. Because 
of the minister’s close personal relations and religious resources, 
there are types of pastoral work which he can render more effectively 
than secularly trained doctors, case workers, or psychologists, al- 
though he must use all of these consultants when the occasion de- 
mands. 

But the pastor is more than one who cares for his flock. He also 
has responsibilities for their intellectual well-being and for their 
oversight. As educator and group-leader, he is capable of turning 
the community of love in the local congregation towards its wider 
vision of brotherhood, so that he is pastor, priest, and prophet in one, 
with his functions interrelated in terms of the needs and opportunities 
for local and larger social and spiritual situations. 

4. The Christian community, in its worship and with its leader- 
ship, is an emergent fellowship. When it is granted that it is a fel- 
lowship of sinners, including many who are unregenerates, the fact 
remains that the leaven of Christ is at work in a community of love. 
In its worship, in its fellowship, in its pastoral functions, and in its 
missionary vision, the church achieves a high degree of self-giving 
love. There is a visible “cell” within the social organism called 
“church” and God’s grace works freely upon this group of com- 
mitted souls to give wisdom and power to do his will. But as the 
organized church provides the outer shell, it is the only way through 
which one can come to the kernel of the matter. 
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One specific way of measuring the expression of Christian love 
is the missionary enterprise. From the time of the earliest disciples 
until today, the health of the church has been accurately evaluated 
by the zeal for expansion in terms of concern for human beings. 
Historically, Christians have been helpers of the downtrodden, 
including especially widows and orphans, and even today philan- 
thropy plays a large part in Christian living; but the most clear- 
cut cases of Christianity crossing all barriers of caste, class, color, 
nation, and denomination are in the mission field. 

The emerging Christian fellowship has borne witness in the 
ecumenical movement. The records of the great ecumenical con- 
ferences make it clear that a community of love and mutual trust 
was actually achieved. Georgia Harkness quotes a cynic as saying, 
“T believe in the Church Universal and regret that it does not exist.” 
To this she replies, “I know that it exists, for I have four times 
beheld it in action, experienced the thrill of its fellowship, witnessed 
the evidence of its victories, felt upborne in my own halting spiritual 
pilgrimage by its abundant and encompassing sources of power.” 
For her, these experiences centered in Oxford, Madras, Amsterdam, 
and Geneva." 

5. The educational implementation of Christian ideals is being 
furthered by new studies in educational philosophy, by re-evaluating 
the content of Christian education, and by finding a method for 
relating life situations to specific teachings. There is going on a 
serious re-thinking of methods, goals, and content. Educational 
activities are seen in the wider perspective of total programs for local 
churches, denominations, and federations. The need for a relevant 
theology, related to adequate teaching methods, is widely recog- 
nized. The power of education and propaganda to influence be- 
havior is being newly understood. 

Specific developments within the Sunday church schools, in- 
creased use of week-day released-time church schools, the popularity 
of vacation church schools, the hope for more parochial schools, the 


1Georgia Harkness, The Faith by Which the Church Lives (New York and 
Nashville, 1940), pp. 15-16. 
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new attempts to enlist the codperation of parents, the rise of the 
profession of director of Christian education, the greatly improved 
lesson materials, and the leadership training programs of most 
groups—all of these lead one to hope for more effective use of the 
educational resources of the church. 


The relation of Christian education to social action is not yet 
clearly understood by most church members, but research is going 
on among the leaders of all denominations, children are being edu- 
cated in the social implications of the Gospel, and the pronounce- 
ments of most leaders point in the right direction. The impact of 
the Oxford Conference is still to be felt throughout Christendom. 

The education sponsored by the churches is now seen more clearly 
in its relation to secular education. It is the task of Christian educa- 
tion to make use of the experiences of learners in the secular systems 
as a basis for Christian interpretations of life. The curricula of 
church schools are life-centered—in terms of school, home, and 
community experiences of the learners. In much the same way, 
church-sponsored colleges and preparatory schools are re-thinking 
their purposes in relation to American society. 

6. The Church is to be conceived as a means and not as an end. 


The Church is a fellowship and of course that is one end, but it is 
a fellowship under God, and this means that it exists for the sole 
purpose of serving God. In theory, most churchmen would admit 
this, but the behavior of most churches does not bear this out. The 
Roman church is obviously working for its own good, to increase 
its political and social power; and when it rises to a position of dom- 
inance it refuses religious liberty to any other group working for 
the good of mankind. Protestant churches are equally jealous of 
their sovereignty, as can be discovered by sharing in interdenomina- 
tional enterprises or in inter-parochial disputes. 

The church exists to further God’s purposes in history. The end 
of all Christian action is the doing of God’s will, and the Christian 
community has entered into a covenant relationship to bring men 
under God’s sovereignty. Everything cannot be done at once to put 
the church’s house in order. William Adams Brown suggested 
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that the starting point should be the breaking down of denomina- 
tional barriers in terms of loyalty to the “ecumenical movement.” 

But in order to be loyal to the church universal we need to begin 
with the local congregation and the denomination. It is not loyalty 
to the local church or the denomination which is evil; it is allowing 
one’s loyalty to stop at this lower level. We cannot be loyal to the 
world-wide Christian community without being loyal to the small 
community of believers nearby. 


Tue CuHurcH Has a GosPEL 


The slogan “Let the Church be the Church” can be an excuse for 
continuing all the weaknesses of the past, or it can be a battle-cry for 
reforming within the church and for the church’s stand against its 
worldly competitors. 

The chief resource of the church is that it has a Gospel. The 
good news of Jesus Christ, who was sent by God to save sinners, to 
redeem men, to reconcile the world to himself, provides at once 
the corrective for the weaknesses of the church and the resources 
for overcoming the world. With all its manifest sins, with its arro- 
gances, with its ignorances and negligences, the church under God 
is still the hope of the world in this atomic age. 

As long as the church keeps true to the Gospel, chiefly when it 
finds the authority for its Gospel in the words of the historic Jesus 
and regards all other Christian teaching as a gloss upon the primitive 
accounts, then the church will find ways of overcoming its false 
pride, its divisiveness, and its irrelevance to the needs of men. 
As the church becomes more nearly the community of its Master, 
it will go out into the highways and by-ways seeking men who have 
been made or marred in the rough-and-tumble world of industry, 
business, agriculture, and war, showing them the relevance of the 
Gospel for them. Jesus not only taught in the synagogue, he also 
ate with irreligious people and enjoyed their company. He was 
willing to be called a drunkard if he could by such means bring one 
drunkard to God. Paul spoke of being “all things to all men.” 


1Cf. W. A. Brown, The New Order im the Church (New York and Nashville, 
1943), pp. 145-160. 
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Many specific projects can be suggested, and leaders are talking 
of some of them.’ The church has the resources, and its Gospel is 
for all mankind. It is the task of the church to make sure that all 
mankind hears God speaking through the church. But the church 
is always a mixed society; and we cannot expect God to bring in his 
Kingdom tomorrow. It is God whom we serve; we are a people- 
church in a covenant relation with the Father of Jesus Christ; the 
Holy Spirit dwells in the church; and we believe that “in everything 
God works with those who love him . . . to bring about what is good.” 


1Cf. articles by Luman J. Shafer, Christendom, X (1945), pp. 210-221; 1X 
(1944), pp. 60-68. 








The Influence of Institutional Christianity 
upon Secular Power * 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


oBERT W. Root, correspondent for the Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, recently asked a French 
Protestant pastor on a train journey from Geneva to Paris whether 
he thought Protestantism in France was proving equal to the situa- 
tion. The pastor answered that he did not and that in his opinion 
the struggle of Christianization was being overwhelmed by the evil 
of the world. To this opinion it is possible to add highly pessimistic 
American judgments, lay and clerical, on the position of institutional 
Christianity in the face of secular power drives. Whatever we may 
think of these judgments, we must concede that the church in setting 
out upon its mission of redemption, contracted a warfare with antag- 
onists which in the beginning were formidable and which with the 
passing of the centuries have kept pace in stubborn resistance with 
the ever-increasing power and complexity of secular life. 


] 


Greatest, perhaps, among the secular forces which institutional 
Christianity has faced is entrenched economic power. Both in times 
of want and in times of plenty, it has fostered a view calculated to 
give it a sense of theoretical security. The economy of scarcity has 
bred the conception that inequality of possessions and in social posi- 
tion and privilege is natural and is fundamentally beneficial to all, 
so that this economy has been able to call custom and tradition as its 
witnesses. It has begotten the notion that economic and social 
equality are possible only through the loss of a leisure class and the 
impoverishment of higher cultural life. 

The economy of abundance has given birth to the conception of 
society as a mere aggregate of private individuals with private in- 

*This article was originally prepared for the Seventh Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, held at the University of Chicago on September 9, 10 


and 11, 1946, and will be included in the seventh symposium published by the 
Conference. 
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terests and ends; to the exaltation of acquisition as over against use 
and the adoption of goods acquired as a means not only to material 
comfort but to social control; to the protection by law of vested 
interests often hurtful to basic human good; to the concept of eco- 
nomic life as above moral criteria; to a ruthlessness in the human 
spirit born of the struggle for profits. 

The validity of the economic order is derived from its ministry 
to society’s basic needs and most driving desires. Its danger lies in 
the control of great power by relatively few. Corporations, for 
example, have proved a constant menace to the common good in 
their tendency to become soulless and lawless. They have used their 
immense power to shackle labor, to stifle competition, to cheat the 
government. They have introduced the evils of the impersonal 
element over one of the widest ranges in human relationships. 
Slavery in any form is abominably wicked, but there is a difference 
between the direct relationship of slave to master and that of slave 
to master through overseers. The curve of oppression in land- 
lordism rises markedly with absentee ownership and agent manage- 
ment. Dividend checks tell no tales, bear no complaints, have no 
misery written on their faces. Dividend receivers may not be 
callous but are likely to be ignorant of the maltreatment they help 
to perpetuate and when informed are liable never to feel the full 
meaning of what they do. Heads of great corporations deal with 
liabilities and assets, profits and losses, figures in a book, and not 
with human beings, especially abused human beings. Statistics 
cannot portray misery in its full ugliness; to be understood it must 
be seen. 

There is general familiarity with the extent and the evils of inter- 
locking directorates. Figures on the distribution of the whole family 
income in the United States in 1935-36 indicate that 10 per cent 
of all the families in the United States received less than $410 a 
year income. These families received only 2 per cent of the entire 
family income of the country. That is, the poorest 10 per cent of 
the families received 2 per cent of the income. On the other hand, 
the richest 10 per cent of the families in America received 36 per 
cent of the total family income. The total income received by the 
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richest 10 per cent was approximately the same as the total amount 
received by the lower two-thirds of American families.’ The follow- 
ing is the description by President Franklin D. Roosevelt (given 
in his April 29, 1938, message to Congress on monopoly) of the 
distribution of dividends from stock as reported for 1929: It is “as if, 
out of every 300 persons in our population, one person received 78 
cents out of every dollar of corporate dividends, while the other 299 
persons divided up the other 22 between them.”” The problem is seen 
at a glance in the contrast between one man’s salary of $500,000 
and that of a shore-cropper’s entire family of $200. 

This is the type of economy that resists social change and bitterly 
opposes liberalism in government or industry. This is the type of 
economy that encourages such substitutes for justice as philanthropy, 
support of petty reforms, devotion to special causes. This is the 
type of economy that degrades men into economic animals. 

One of the most sinister aspects of our economic order is the 
people’s resignation to evils which they are led to believe are inevit- 
able. Even the thoughtful feel like Plato’s philosopher in a den of 
wild beasts who holds his peace, seeking only to live his life un- 
touched by injustice until he can make his quiet departure. Another 
tragic result is class war in which men, powerless as individuals, 
organize to oppose power with power. Thus the family of the 
people is rent into opposing factions, bargaining, fighting, hating. 

Plato’s philosopher anticipated the problem of the church vis 2 vis 
political power when he admitted: “Now those who have become 
members of this small band and have tasted the sweetness and 
blessedness of their prize can all discern the madness of the many 
and the almost universal rottenness in all political actions.” Political 
actions are not always rotten but the development in political power 
has unquestionably been accompanied by a corresponding menace to 
the well-being of the people. Accounting for this in part is the fact 
stated by William Ernest Hocking that “the essence of the state is 


1National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States, Wash- 
ington (Government Printing Office, 1938), p. 19, Chart 11. 

2Quoted by Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Social Religion (New York, 1939), p. 
193. 
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power and not reason.” Controversies for which Christian reason 


would propose adjudication statesmen declare nonjusticiable. When 
two ways of life clash, a try at force is regarded even by the wise as 
the only solution. 


Accounting again for the threatening character of political power 
is its frequent disregard of conscience. In spite of Rousseau and 
his insistence that politics be placed upon a moral basis, the doc- 
trine of Machiavelli and Hobbes still lingers. Dr. Hocking quotes 
from an essay on Walpole the elder by F. S. Oliver in which Oliver 
holds that the basic historical question about a statesman “is not 
whether he was an honest man who used honest methods but wheth- 
er he was successful in getting and keeping power and in governing. 
How God judges him is God’s business, but history will judge him 
by his patriotism and his success in promoting his state.”* Lord 
Acton has quoted with approval a British statesman who deplores 
“much weak sensitivity of conscience” in public affairs.* 

The virus of political self-seeking attacks the individual political 
leader, the party, and the nation. The individual gains power, 
secures office, amasses wealth. He becomes the force in the commu- 
nity which dispenses favors and prescribes punishment; which 
selects candidates and dictates laws. Douglas Clyde Macintosh* re- 
cites the story of a ward heeler’s methods related by a St. Paul mem- 
ber of the profession. Said the gentleman: “I am what they call a 
ward heeler. I control enough votes in the three precincts of my 
ward to be able to throw the election whichever way I want to. In 
the last six elections I threw it to the Republicans four times and to 
the Democrats twice. I throw it whichever way pays me best. I’m 
not in politics out of philanthropy. I have several fine pieces of 
city property that I wouldn’t have had if I hadn’t gone into politics.” 
To this could be added matching stories from numerous American 
cities as revealed in the autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. The 


1“Statesmanship and Christianity” in The Church and the New World Mind 
(St. Louis, 1944), p. 80. 

20». cit., p. 72. 

3] bid., pp. 71f. 

4Op. cit., pp. 306f. 
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New York daily, PM, of July 26, 1946, describes the political power 
wielded in Tennessee by Senator Kenneth D. McKellar with the 
support, of course, of Boss Ed Crump of Memphis: “The postmas- 
ters in every town and village, the Federal marshals and referees, 
and even Army engineers, know no security unless they stand well 
in Kay-Dee’s book, submit to election shakedowns, and at all times 
display a proper reverence for the name and whim of the ‘most 
powerful’ Senator.” 

Tremendous power is lodged in political parties. They decide 
issues, dictate laws, decree how men shall vote and even live. Wit- 
ness the constant spectacle of able men bent to their party’s designs 
under the threat of political and personal destruction. They speak 
and act always within a zone of consent fixed by the party. They 
are only half free, only half men. 

The danger in political party power is graphically illustrated by a 
coal mine disaster in Kentucky in which at least 24 miners lost their 
lives. The Washington Post of January 4, 1946, comments edi- 
torially on this disaster as follows: “The truth seems to be that in 
Kentucky a pretense of coal mine inspection and the enforcement of 
various laws to protect the health and safety of miners is made not 
in the interest of the miners but in the interest of party politics. 
Jobs in the Department of Mines and Minerals are dispensed on the 
principle of political patronage by party machines over which coal 
mine operators are able to exert a considerable influence, and exert 
it, naturally enough, in their own financial interest.” The connivance 
of political and economic power in this instance is all too obvious. 

The greatest political threat to society’s well-being is the selfishly 
wielded power of the state and the worship of that power enjoined 
by the state. This is nationalism. All too vivid in our minds is the 
brutally demonic power exercised by the Nazi state against the 
people. Unmistakable in its design, if not as coercive as Hitler’s 
acts, is his final will in which he enjoins his followers to “place the 
honor of the nation above everything on earth.” Men have not for- 
gotten the isolationism which crippled the first great modern effort 
at world organization and world peace. They view anxiously any 
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current sign in America of national egotism and “moral solitude” 
in international matters. 

It remains but to mention the tragic goal toward which national 
egotism inevitably moves—war. We look now upon an earth and 
peoples scarred beyond all describing by the demon of war. We 
know the grim story of the manner in which throughout history he 
has crossed and recrossed the lands with crimson feet and laid his 
leaden hand upon the spirits of generation after generation. En- 
trenched political power is not the sole cause of warfare but it has 
been a potent contributor. 

One of the most deeply entrenched and socially destructive of 
power relationships which organized Christianity faces is that involv- 
ing the element of race. The darker peoples have been consistently 
on the victim side of the relationship. It is becoming understood 
increasingly that this problem is less one of race than of certain 
social factors such as the transmission and persistence of earlier senti- 
ments and attitudes, conflict born of rivalry—economic, political, 
and cultural—and the social lag and political impotence of a partic- 
ular social group distinguishable by color. Certain racial traits, 
especially physical, serve to fix and perpetuate bias, and for con- 
venience we can speak of racial discriminations. America presents 
the world with one of the most extraordinary examples of racial 
bias in a Christian setting, and after more than three hundred years 
of the grossest maltreatment of the Negro people, it is in no wise 
fully conscious of the enormity of its crime. 

It is a grave matter when one part of the citizenry subjects an- 
other smaller and weaker part to employment restrictions, with re- 
sulting ill-housing, sickness, high mortality rates and crimes. It is 
a matter of great seriousness to deny men equal opportunities for an 
education; to make them subject to law but to deprive them of a part 
in the making and administering of this law; to subject them to the 
constant and base humility of segregation. 

This victimization of Negroes in America has placed their faith 
in democracy under the severest strain. They read the Bill of 
Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution; they know the ideals proclaimed in the name of democracy 
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both in war and in peace. Beside these they place the humiliations 
which they suffer daily at the hands of their fellow citizens, in war 
and in peace. This inconsistency they cannot understand. 

Many Negroes have also abandoned the religious faith of their 
fathers. While missionaries and missionary money spread to the 
far corners of the earth, there is a group in America’s own house- 
hold that is fast losing hope in the kind of Christianity they know. 
Speaking at the June, 1946, baccalaureate service of Howard Uni- 
versity, the largest of educational institutions serving Negroes pri- 
marily, Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson described the religion of Amer- 
ica’s segregated churches as a moral and spiritual scandal, unworthy 
to be believed, a failure and the object now of repudiation. This is 
a mood that is finding increasing expression by Negro Christians, 
both laymen and clergy. 


II 


Institutional Christianity confronts the problems inherent in the 
forms of power we have discussed armed with a set of great ideals. 
Opposed to the evils of the economic order, these ideals envisage 
society as a moral unity, organized for the common good. They 
require that none shall loll in luxury while others, through no fault 
of their own, are denied not only margins of enjoyment but basic 
necessities; that all shall share in the goodness of creation and par- 
ticipate codperatively in a common life. They see wealth and prop- 
erty not as ultimate categories but as instruments to the highest in 
human living, and man as a spiritual being with demands that 
cannot be satisfied by things alone. Christianity is a religion of 
hope. It cannot associate itself with the denial that the natural order 
can be redeemed, or with the belief so widely held that in the pres- 
ence of economic evils society is impotent. 

If a more specific proposal for action in the light of Christian 
ideals is desired, then we submit some such program as that sug- 
gested by Paul J. Tillich: “Christianity can insist that the virtually 
infinite productive capacities of mankind shall be used for the advan- 
tage of everyone, instead of being restricted and wasted by the 
profit-interests of a controlling class and the struggle for power 
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between different groups within that class. Christianity should 
reveal and destroy the vicious circle of production of means as ends 
which in turn become means without any ultimate end. It must 
liberate man from bondage to an incalculable and inhuman system 
of production which absorbs the creative powers of his soul by ruth- 
less competition, fear, despair, and the sense of utter meaningless- 
ness. Christianity must denounce equally a religious utopianism 
which talks about abolishing the profit motive by persuasion in order 
to evade necessary social transformation, and a religious escapism 
which proclaims a transcendent security of eternal values in order to 
divert the masses from their present economic insecurity. At the 
same time Christianity must reject totalitarian solutions of the eco- 
nomic problem in so far as they destroy spontaneity in the relations 
between man and his work and deprive the individual of his basic 
rights as a person. Christianity must support plans for economic 
reorganization which promise to overcome the antithesis of absolu- 
tism and individualism, even if such plans imply a revolutionary 
transformation of the present social structure and the liquidation of 
large vested interests.’ 

The difficulties which institutional Christianity faces in relation to 
established political power arise from its necessarily dual character, 
as an institution in the world and as a body of individuals acknow]- 
edging a moral imperative derived from ultimate allegiance to the 
supra-temporal. The church gua social institution manifests the 
general characteristics of any social institution with the attending 
possibilities of social control either as the source of social practice 
or the instrument of social practice which has its source in some other 
institution. As the custodian of a peculiar moral ideal, however, 
the church validly can be only the source of social practice and never 
the instrument of social practice having its source elsewhere. The 
presence of the church in society constitutes, therefore, a perpetual 
challenge to all institutionalized life not embraced by the church. 
Temporal political absolutisms in any form recognize in the church a 
serious threat to their possibilities for social control. From this threat 


1“The World Situation” in The Christian Answer (New York, 1945), pp. 21f. 
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there arises for secular institutions the constant temptation to remove 
or minimize through opposition or subsidization the moral influence 
of the church upon society. With respect to all forms of violence, 
the implications of the Christian ideal are pacifistic. The Christian 
church is under the obligation to place its trust for personal and 
social change in moral suasion and the use of non-violent means 
rather than in physical coercion or intimidation of any sort. 

As to political forms, “Christianity must declare that, in the next 
period of history, those political forms are right which are able to 
produce and maintain a community in which chronic fear of a miser- 
able and meaningless life for the masses is abolished, and in which 
every man participates creatively in the self-realization of the com- 
munity whether local, national, regional or international.’ 

Established social arrangements, either of class or race, are con- 
fronted with the Christian conception of the brotherhood of man, 
of a horizontal society in which the categories are functional rather 
than social or racial. God is the Father of all men and enfolds all 
of his children to his heart without regard to accidental differences. 
His sons likewise are to know no such distinction among themselves, 
and to eschew every semblance of selfish domination of any by the 
others. 


Ill 


What now have been the results as institutional Christianity has 
brought its ideals to bear upon the sources of great secular power in 
the world? .What is the history of the church in relation to the 
maluses of economic and political power and to racial injustice? The 
answer is varied. 

Throughout Christian history there have been insights by the 
church, sometimes deep, often partial and misty, but penetrations 
toward the heart of its moral responsibility and social mission. 

In spite of the encrustations which had begun already to gather 
about the gospel of Jesus, we find in the Apostle James a clear 
insight into the demands upon man of pure religion. In him there 
is no concession to partial fulfilment but demand for the keeping of 


1Paul J. Tillich, op. cit., p. 24. 
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the whole law. In monasticism at many points we find a close 
approximation to genuine Christian morality, even though in an 
artificial setting. Here in matters of labor, a common life, and 
charity, the love of God found high expression. 

In the midst of the pharisaism, legalism, and ecclesiasticism of the 
early church there is reflected in passages of Clement of Alexandria, 
Irenaeus, Cyprian and Tertullian, the power of what T. C. Hall’ 
calls “the primary revolution.” 

The insights of John Wyclif, partial though they were, pene- 
trated the accumulated dogma and practice of fourteen centuries 
and touched again at many points the springs of a pure Christian 
ethic. 

Although dominated too greatly by medieval other-worldliness 
and by his zeal for the punishment of the erring, Savonarola battled 
valiantly for the supremacy of the Christian ideal in Florence. He 
attacked the moral errancy of the masses and as well the sins of 
pope and bishops. He was a martyr to the passion for purification 
of his community in his time. 

George Fox and his Quaker followers, unmindful of history 
and tradition, assumed positions that were boldly revolutionary and 
uncommonly quickening of easy consciences. Reference is scarcely 
necessary to their opposition to war and slavery and to their initia- 
tive in prison reform. 

One does not forget such opponents of slavery as William Wil- 
berforce, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, and Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe. Nor does one forget the Christian victims of persecutions 
that course through Christian history—primitive Christians, Con- 
gregationalists under Elizabeth, Puritans under the Stuarts, the 
Confessional church under Nazi Germany. 

If the church has exhibited at moments great spiritual insight 
and great courage it has also at other moments failed repeatedly 
to demonstrate its basic ideals in relation to the obstacles which it has 
faced. J. A. Hobson remarks in his God and Mammon’ that “it 
is evident that the Christianity of the church never seriously at- 

\History of Ethics within Organized Christianity (New York, 1910), p. 177. 

2New York, 1931, p- 14. 
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tempted to apply the plain principles of the teaching of the Gospels 
to the economic life of the Peoples.” The papacy is described by 
Tawney’ as in a sense the greatest financial institution of the Middle 
Ages, one in which priests, cathedral chapters, and bishops were in- 
volved in questionable financial transactions. It is pointed out, more- 
over, that those medieval religious movements which expressed 
social insights and dared to criticize the extravagance of church offi- 
cials were ruthlessly crushed by the church. 


In matters of social reform the Reformation had its very serious 
blind spots. Luther’s acceptance of the social hierarchy is manifest. 
He says, “An earthly kingdom cannot exist without inequality of 
persons. Some must be free, others serfs, some rulers, others sub- 
jects.””” 

Both Luther and Calvin, while approving a competence and re- 
spect for men in any position, could not endorse nobility in social 
relations. The church proved impotent during the Industrial Re- 
volution because the idea that it “possessed an independent standard 
_of values, to which social institutions were amenable, had been aban- 
doned.’” The eighteenth-century Church of England was regarded 
as without independent moral authority of consequence in relation to 
the economic life and interested itself primarily in relieving the 
poor, caring for the sick, and founding schools. Tawney denies 
that capitalism was the offspring of Puritanism but affirms that “it 
found in certain aspects of Puritanism a tonic which braced its ener- 
gies and fortified its already vigorous temper.’* Puritanism height- 
ened the virtues of the English middle classes, sanctified their con- 
venient vices and “assured them that behind their virtues and vices 
alike stood the inexorable and majestic laws of an omnipotent Prov- 
idence.”” 

Unhappily the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have found the 
church unable to check decisively or, some would hold, even marked- 


1R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926), p. 29. 
21bid., pp. 93, 94. 

3/bid., p. 193. 

*]bid., p. 226. 

S/bid., p. 211. 
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ly, the evil forces in our economic order. Rather it has become in 
many instances capitalism’s captive. Its membership and officer 
rolls, its investments, its relations with labor, its frequent silence in 
the midst of great industrial strife, bespeak an entanglement with 
economic power highly inconsistent with the ethical genius of Chris- 
tianity. As Tillich points out, the churches are largely without an 
answer to our present economic, political, and international orders 
because they themselves have become the instruments of state, na- 
titon, and economy.’ 

From its beginning the church has faced the challenge of estab- 
lished political power and the apparent dilemma of losing its life 
by opposing the state or losing its life by yielding to the state. The 
attitude of the church for centuries was determined in part by Paul’s 
injunction: “Let every soul be subject unto higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the powers, resisteth the 
ordinance of God... .” The early Church Fathers, moreover, felt 
political power was necessary to prevent highly dreaded anarchy. 
As Reinhold Niebuhr has pointed out,” this view and that imputing 
to God the ordination of government have persisted in conservative 
Christianity to this day. 

The divine right of rulers received no less support from orthodox 
Protestantism. Calvin saw in the plunderings by the avaricious and 
the inflictions by sacrilegious and unbelieving rulers possible plagues 
by which men are chastised for their offenses. While Luther was 
capable of demanding justice at the hands of the princes, he also 
charged the peasants to submit to their rulers. In this situation he 
could piously invoke the perfectionist appeal to non-resistance. 

The modern liberal church is described by Niebuhr as maintain- 
ing an attitude toward the state which is “a curious medley of hopes 
and regrets,” insisting upon much but effecting little and failing 
itself to keep a law which it enjoined upon others. 

The following confession of the Council of the Protestant Church 
in Germany made before the World Council of Churches in October, 


10. cit., p. 38. 
24m Interpretation of Christian Ethics (New York, 1935), p. 155. 
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1945, is a noble yet pathetic admission to the weakness of the Chris- 
tian community in the presence of entranched political power: 
“<.... we have struggled for many years in the name of Jesus Christ 
against a spirit which found its terrible expression in the National 
Socialist regime of violence, but we accuse ourselves of not witness- 
ing more courageously, for not praying more faithfully, for not 
believing more joyously and for not loving more ardently." 

At the request of a special commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches, Professor Roland H. Bainton has traced the history of 
the attitudes of the churches toward participation in war. This 
survey reveals a disheartening abandonment of the basic Christian 
ideal with reference to the use of force. On the whole, the church 
was pacifist before Constantine. Following Constantine, monasticism 
became the refuge of pacifism and the church generally adopted the 
theory of the just war. The Middle Ages were marked by the 
Crusades and the holy war concept. The Renaissance witnessed 
an attempted return to practical, if not theoretical, pacifism but the 
Reformation found Luther declaring that the world can be ruled 
only by a sword and Calvin defending the arming of princes not 
only to restrain private crime but to defend their territories. Pacifism 
meanwhile passed from the keeping of monasticism to that of the 
Anabaptists and the Quakers. The churches united in a crusading 
support of the first world war and generally saw in the second 
world conflict a just war, although they made such a concession 
sorrowfully and penitently. Pacifism, which manifested some 
strength between the two wars, receded to unappreciable proportions 
during the struggles. 

The church has confronted the so-called problem of race relations 
with singular short-sightedness and lack of courage. The American 
aspect of this question affords us a convincing illustration. The 
colony of Virginia proclaimed as its object with respect to slaves: 
“to preach and baptize into the Christian religion—to recover out 
of the armes of the Devill, a number of poore and miserable soules 


1]nformation Service, Department of Research and Education, Federal Council 
of Churches (New York, Vol. XXIV, November 17, 1945), p. 1. 
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wrapt up unto death in invincible ignorance.”" When, however, it 


it was held to be illegal and irreligious for Christians to hold each 
other as slaves, it was discovered that ‘out of covetousness” masters 
were refusing to permit their slaves to be baptized. So that none 
except the slave might be embarrassed of conscience or inconven- 
ienced, it was later ruled that conversion should alter nothing in 
one’s civil estate. Missionary activity among the slaves was not 
motivated solely by religion, for it was held that the gospel was 
more powerful than arms in keeping slaves obedient. While some 
churchmen labored zealously for the emancipation of the slaves out 
of humanitarian concern, many -were wholly unmoved by so brutal 
and manifestly unchristian an institution as slavery and still others 
actively opposed abolition. 

An analysis of the attitude of the Christian community in America 
toward the problem of race relations since emancipation and includ- 
ing the present reveals: (1) Concern suddenly deepens about this 
problem when national upheaval threatens on its account. Even 
then action is frequently designed more to prevent immediate social 
dislocation than to remove the sources of injury. (2) The activities 
of the church are predicated upon a segregated society and a segre- 
gated church. Very little, indeed, has been done to bring an end to 
this fundamental betrayal of the Christian ideal. (3) The program 
of the church in relation to: Negroes has been and still is motivated 
in large measure by the paternalistic and missionary spirit. There 
would still seem to be a greater concern for saving the souls of 
Negroes than those of their oppressors. (4) Positive steps by the 
churches are often motivated by the successful courting of Negroes 
by rival ecclesiastical or secular groups such as the Catholics and 
the Communists. 

The recent heightening of interest in matters of race by the 
churches is promising. Unhappily, however, except for isolated in- 
stances, action has moved on the periphery of the problem and many 
of the attempted remedies have thus far missed the true seat of our 
ailment. 


1The True and Sincere Declaration, 1609. Quoted by John R. Speers, The 
American Slave Trade (New York, 1900), p. 10. 
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An account of the church in relation to society must include the 
tremendous contributions to social improvement which it has made 
as a result of the remedial impulse. The church as a whole has 
never opposed slavery. The treatment of slaves, however, both in 
the ancient and modern world, was always softened under Christian 
influences. Inhumane industrial practices have been modified and 
barbarous conduct in war has fallen under the judgment of the 
sensitive Christian conscience and not without effect, and the world 
will never completely pay its debt to the church for the agencies of 
relief which it has spread over the face of the earth. Its influence 
upon education will prove one of the most effectual instruments in 
the eventual turning of men from their pagan ways. 

An illustration of the power latent in the Christian community for 
resistance to secular forces is to be seen in the history of certain 
European churches during the period of totalitarian supremacy. 
In Norway the leaders of the church made the only united protest 
against the most serious Nazi offences; in Holland Christians defied 
the anti-Semitic measures of the Nazis by themselves wearing the 
Star of Israel ordered to be worn by Jews; even in Germany there 
continued a determined and courageous effort to keep alive allegiance 
to a Christian concept of life, including the training by orthodox 
methods of a deeply consecrated ministry. But as Henry P. Van 
Dusen has pointed out, “This is no time for exaggerated and self- 
congratulatory claims on behalf of the Christian Church.”* We 
must face the discomforting fact of an increasing secular power. 
We of the church who specialize in a denunciation of the failings of 
society with, I sometimes feel, too little recognition of the heroic 
qualities which men exhibit, can ill afford to view with other than 
the utmost seriousness our failures in the light of our professions. 


IV 


There are here suggested four emphases which are calculated to 
increase the influence of organized Christianity as it faces secular 
power in the world. 

(1) The volitional and the intellectual: In casuistry the Chris- 


1Journal of Religious Thought, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Autumn, 1943), p. 64. 
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tian theologian has demonstrated extraordinary genius. His ability 
to discover a logical link between dogma—his dogma—and the will 
of God is one of the great wonders of the world. Mr. Justice 
Holmes was very wise in pointing out that certitude is not the test of 
certainty although our theologians have often forgotten the distinc- 
tion. The tenacity with which religious men hold to their convic- 
tions is a source both of great strength and great weakness. It 
becomes a weakness when the ground of the conviction is uncritical 
and when any question as to its validity is summarily dismissed. 
Such an attitude transfers the main emphasis in religion from the 
search for truth and the will to do the truth, where it properly 
belongs, to the will to defend what by deliberateness or accident is 
already believed. 

The human heart and mind possess a great facility, when un- 
encumbered by the complexities of casuistry, to go straight to the 
fundamental truths about life and our world as demonstrated in the 
simple teachings of Jesus and the Old Testament prophets. If for 
a season institutional Christianity would develop a will to obey com- 
parable to its will to explain, we would see the law of love pass 
increasingly from homily and treatise into the fiber of living. We 
would see the powers of this world confronted by a religious in- 
stitution whose principal strength is in the embodiment of its ideals 
rather than in a defense of its dogmas. 

(2) The inner and the outer: The way has not yet been dis- 
covered to life in this world either as Christian or pagan without 
institutions, orders, form. But in proportion as these have become 
dominant, in that proportion has the power of the spirit waned. 
The church has not yet experimented sufficiently with the pos- 
sibility of exercising transforming power in the world with a min- 
imum of externals. Rather, it has seemed often to place its chief 
reliance in numbers, structures, budgets, fanfare. This fact has not 
been passed unnoticed by the common man or permitted to go un- 
repudiated by the prophet. A reader of the Washington Post, writ- 
ing recently to that daily on the present Protestant-Catholic con- 
troversy, commented as follows: “Out of a simple moral philosophy 
of a poor Jewish rabbi zealots have reared a monstrous structure 
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of sacerdotal theology and pompous wealth until, with Abou ben 
Adhem, the common people are prone to pray ‘write me as one who 
loves his fellowmen.’ ” 

Micah has commented eloquently upon the relative value of riv- 
ers of oil as against justice and kindness and humility. Dr. Mor- 
decai W. Johnson of Howard University, in the baccalaureate ad- 
dress to which reference has been made, charged the church with 
importing great quantities of “mumbo jumbo” while neglecting 
the weightier matters of the spirit. 

One of the great problems for men to solve is that of giving their 
causes, whether they be religious or otherwise, the dress that will 
appeal to human fancy and elicit loyalty, but at the same time pre- 
venting the dress or symbol from attracting the loyalty which is due 
only to the cause itself. The religion that confines itself largely 
to outer manifestations will find devotees and generous patrons 
among the leaders of secular power and will run the grave risk 
of compromise with them. The powers of the world need constantly 
to be confronted by an inner spiritual drive that is never lost in outer 
trappings. 

This inner emphasis is not to be contrasted but rather identitied 
with an emphasis by institutional Christianity upon the changing 
of outer conditions. Knudson points to the fact that the tendency 
to “emphasize inner virtue as to neglect outer conditions”’ has been 
more or less characteristic of the church throughout most of its his- 
tory and argues that the church is an ethical institution as well as a 
worshiping community. 

(3) The exclusive and the inclusive: The task of religion cannot 
be performed successfully by what Tillich calls “a religiously col- 
ored society,” although the task of fixing the line of inclusion or 
exclusion so far as membership in the Christian community is con- 
cerned is exceedingly difficult and has baffled the wisest and best in- 
tentioned of our church fathers. The one certainty is that the 
church can never be expected to combat successfully the secular 
powers of the world unless its membership senses deeply the evils 

1K nudson, Principles of Christian Ethics (New York, 1943), pp. 238, 239. 

20p. cit., p. 36. 
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in these forces and possesses the will to remove them. Some atten- 
tion must be paid, therefore, to how men stand on these matters 
both at the time of their admission and throughout the period of 
their membership. They must be taught where they should stand— 
taught with an earnestness and an insistence which cannot be mis- 
understood and which will guarantee discomfort to the nonconform- 
ing. Such a procedure can result in heartache and schism. It is 
for the church to decide whether its strength lies in institutional 
unity or in moral cohesion, whether it will better serve its great 
calling through a larger number of nominal Christians or a smaller 
band of genuine followers of Jesus. The failures of the inclusive 
church thus far to meet successfully the challenge of secular powers 
suggests the trial of a more exclusive membership. To build a 
church in terms of numbers without deep solicitude for the spiritual 
quality of that membership is a vain strategy for the conversion of 
the world. It is the surest guarantee of the perversion of the church. 
A church to possess power must first possess meaning and that mean- 
ing resides in the common Christian will of those who compose it. 
In the absence of this we may have an organization, people, proper- 
ties, but not a Christian church. 

(4) Adventure and caution: It is evident that the great weakness 
of the church as it has confronted secular power has been its failure 
to attack this power frontally. Frequently, it has not seen its duty 
clearly. Frequently, it has recognized the call but has not answered. 
One explanation lies in the titanic difficulty of believing in the pos- 
sibility of remolding a stubborn, complex society into a Christian 
pattern and of discovering the means by which it might be done. 
The church, as Niebuhr points out,’ has recognized in the law of 
love an ultimate criterion by which the imperfections of human 
social achievements are revealed but has failed to see the possibility 
it suggests for transcending any achievements informed by the ideal 
of justice. It has taken too fatalistic a view of the social forms it has 
found. 

Contrary to the original genius of Christianity, the church has 


10 p. cit., pp. 144¢. 
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proved more largely a force for conservation than for change. It 
has persecuted its own adventurous minorities and opposed radical 
innovation in the social order generally. It has esteemed order 
above righteousness, the old above the new, orthodoxy above heresy. 
It has sought by caution to save its life but in the same measure it has 
lost its life. If the church can summon the courage to move from 
the hinterland to the frontier of spiritual adventure it will gather 
a strength guranteed to change society in a manner which unhappily 
the church has demonstrated far too infrequently in its long history. 

Ernst Troeltsch closes his great work on The Social Teaching of 
the Christian Churches with the observation that Catholicism of the 
patriarchal guild type and ascetic Protestantism have spent their 
force and now fling themselves against the rock of social realities in 
vain; that if Christian principles are to triumph, thoughts will be 
necessary that have not been thought. There is much in the history 
of institutional Christianity of which we may be proud; on the other 
hand, we have in our failures a challenge to adventure to which the 
strong and the good throughout Christendom should rise with 
crusading fervor. 














An Anglican View of the Concept of the Church 
THEODORE O. WEDEL 


N THIS PAPER I shall limit myself to a discussion of three charac- 
| ead of Anglicanism which appear to me to be important in 
wrestling out a concept of the church for our time. I hope that 
my discussion can avoid a mere ringing of changes on the problem 
of the: episcopate or on apostolic succession. My three topics 
are: Anglicanism as a Cult-Church; Anglicanism and Puritanism; 
and The Historic Note in Anglicanism. 


I 
ANGLICANISM As A CULT-CHURCH 


Ernst Troeltsch, in an article entitled “The Church” (Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart) has this to say on the clash between 
Roman Catholic and Reformation doctrinal views: “The Reforma- 
tion concept of the church did not arise out of opposition to Catholic 
doctrine but out of opposition to Catholic practice (Praxis). Even 
after Trent, or even after the Vatican Council no systematic doctrine 
of the Church exists in Roman Catholic theology. What does exist 
is a cult which places the Church in the center of all Catholic piety.” 

This silence on the doctrine of the church, or this lack of doctrinal 
warfare regarding the church, is surely one of the curiosities of 
Christian history. There has been a tragic abundance of theological 
warfare in Christendom, but it has left the doctrine of the church 
itself largely in peace. A cultic confusion of enormous significance, 
however, has taken place—a confusion whose historical roots have 
never been sufficiently explored. The eirenic possibility of such 
explorations are great. Differences of cult practices are far more 
divisive to the laity of the separated Christian communions than the 
clash in doctrines which they may represent. T. A. Lacey once 
ventured a bold generalization on this point: “It is theology which 
unites us and religion which divides us.” 

When an Anglican puzzles over the peculiar place which his 
church occupies in the ecumenical scene, the above insight may be of 
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some help. For he finds himself in a church which differentiates 
itself from other Reformation communions first of all by its cult 
practices. Or, to put it perhaps more accurately, he is in a church 
in which cult and liturgy are placed at the very center of church life, 
emphasized in importance as in no other “reformed” church body. 
Loyalty to the Prayer Book replaces subscription to a confession or 
the warm fellowship life of a sect. An Anglican is bound by prac- 
tically no confessional commitments. The Thirty-nine Articles have 
a history, to be sure, but they have always been an embarrassment, 
and have now long been mere fossil remains. I would not personally 
minimize their doctrinal importance, but they are clearly not the 
heart of Anglicanism. The English Reformation was doctrinally, 
to put it mildly, unenthusiastic. It tagged along behind the more 
voluble continental Reformation revolt and, when pressed, accepted 
the major theological achievements of the Reformers. Evangelical 
fervor has certainly not been absent from its life. But “Common 
Prayer” has always come first. In this area reform was notable and 
evangelical norms were applied. Yet.the very fact that Anglicanism 
sought reform first of all in its cult life and retained the Christian 
cult as deserving priority of attention marks Anglicanism off from 
much Reformation history. 

Whenever Anglicanism is brought into ecumenical debate, atten- 
tion usually becomes focused upon its polity and specifically upon 
its episcopacy. This is, I think, unfortunate. The problems con- 
nected with Anglican church order ought really to be secondary. 
The episcopate, as it is cherished in Anglican church life, can never 
be fully understood unless it is seen as guardian of something more 
fundamental—the cult. The bishop, in Anglican feeling (if not in 
its rationalized apologetic), is first of all a cultic and sacramental 
figure. He is the “great” minister of the “great” church, a church 
unified by a common liturgical loyalty, common symbols, common 
prayers, a common eucharist. 

If Anglicanism has a contribution to make to the ecumenical 
search for unity in our time, this may lie, accordingly, first in its 
experience of some four hundred years as a reformed cult-church. 
What evaluation can be placed on this? 
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An Anglican would be at once compelled to admit that the cultic 
unity of Anglicanism has been purchased at a great price. From the 
outset, it was not merely unity of custom, but uniformity enforced 
by law. The Erastianism of the Church of England down to our 
own times can make a modern Anglican blush with shame. I shall 
not even waste time apologizing for it. Many, if not most, of the 
sectarian divorces in English-speaking Christianity can be traced 
to revolts against cultic tyranny enforced by the state. It is conse- 
quently not easy to see what church unity based on “free” liturgical 
and cultic unity might have been. But some obvious values are 
clearly there. 

(1) In the first place, Anglican experience can testify that great 
liberties accompany cultic unification. The freedom for theology 
in Anglicanism has often found praise. Not even the historic Chris- 
tian creeds are tyrannically binding. As an Anglican, I am asked 
no immediate questions as to how I subscribe to them, but I am 
bound to recite them in public worship. Such liturgical loyalty 
implies theological loyalty and is, in its way, quite as binding upon 
conscience as subscription to an Augsburg or a Westminster Confes- 
sion. It is, however, of a different kind, less intellectualized and less 
rationalized. The critical biblical scholarship of the nineteenth cen- 
tury pursued its way in Anglican churches (somewhat “unenthusias- 
tically,” to be sure, as did theological debate in the sixteenth cen- 
tury) without much let or hindrance. Disunity within Anglicanism 
is noted at once, however, when cultic revolts appear on the scene. 
Then the by now poisoned word “churchmanship” is bandied about. 
But with all reservations, liberty for theology is a precious inherit- 
ance within Anglicanism. 

(2) Cultic unity is one of the principal marks of the early church. 
The pre-Nicene church was clearly not as yet a confessional church 
in the modern sense. Nor was it a hieratically unified church. Nor 
was it a biblicist church. One of the unfortunate (for Reformation 
times, let us say) lapses in the New Testament records is its relative 
silence on its cultic unification—the silence caused by the fact that 
this was simply taken for granted. Baptism and the eucharist had 
already been the very heart of religion for the early Christians for 
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some twenty years before any portion of New Testament was written. 
It is almost an accident—quarrels, for example, in the Corinthian 
church—that we have descriptions of the Christian cult at all. Con- 
temporary liturgical scholarship is slowly bringing to view this lit- 
erally gigantic sacramental foundation upon which the Christian life 
of the early centuries rested. It was the Christian cult which bore 
the brunt of imperial persecution. This need not belittle the Chris- 
tian Faith nor the ministry of the Word in the early church. The 
cult rested upon faith in the Gospel. But it was the Christian 
eucharist, misunderstood and vilified and monstrously distorted in 
popular report, which enraged the pagan populace. And, in turn, it 
was the communal experience of the eucharist which held the church 
together through the almost three centuries when it was a proscribed 
and persecuted religion. 

This may not be the place to discuss the eucharist itself as essential 
to the unity of the Christian church. It has suffered so many dis- 
tortions both in the mediaeval and the Protestant tradition that 
rediscovery of its meaning in New Testament times and in the early 
church will require much labor. The Anglican reform of it is still 
far from a full recovery. Nor need one maintain that archaeological 
restoration itself brings salvation. Yet Anglicanism has gropingly 
asserted the importance of the eucharist in the Body of Christ as few 
if any other Reformation churches. An objective element has been 
retained in the Anglican eucharistic liturgy. Without preservation 
of this objective factor it is hard to see how retention of the eucharist 
can be of very great importance; hence its loss, except as an occa- 
sional ordinance, is not felt in many evangelical bodies. Lingering 
in the Anglican reformed eucharistic liturgy is the objective sac- 
rificial note of the cult-life of the early church, which is at the same 
time the note of unity. “This is the sacrifice of Christians,” says St. 
Augustine, “ ‘the many one Body in Christ,’ which thing the church 
celebrates in the sacrament of the altar, wherein it is shown to her 
that in this thing which she offers she herself also is offered to God” 
(De Civitate Dei 10.6). Or, as Thomas Aquinas surprisingly echoes 
this primitive and New Testament view, even in the midst of his 
transubstantiation metaphysics: “The spiritual benefit (res) received 
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in the sacrament is the unity of the mystical Body” (Summa, P. 3, 
Q. 73, A. 3.). Or, to quote the Roman missal itself: “O Lord, we 
beseech Thee, be pleased to grant unto Thy church the gifts of unity 
and peace, which by these offered gifts are mystically signified: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord” (Feast of Corpus Christi). Such 
a view of the eucharist as actually creative of the church is far from 
being fully grasped today even in the best Anglican apprehensions, 
but it is subconsciously there and accounts for the retention by 
Anglicanism of a central place for the eucharist in its life. 

(3) The Anglican emphasis upon the church as a cultically unified 
church may, indeed, have much bearing upon the ultimate solution 
of ecumenical problems. As I read a book like The Shape of the 
Liturgy, by Gregory Dix —a monumental summary by an An- 
glican scholar of what now is known of the cult-life of the early 
church—I get the impression that almost any Christian of the pre- 
Nicene or the Nicene church would tell modern Christians that it is 
here we should begin. And many contemporary Protestants would 
agree and emphasize the call to immediate intercommunion. But a 
representative of the early church might not be too happy over this 
solution. He might, indeed, warn Anglicans that mere uniformity, 
enforced by state law as still in England, or by constitutionally un- 
breakable rubrics, is unwise. Liturgical legalism replaced unified 
custom only in the sixteenth century—even in Rome. But inter- 
communion on the basis of liturgical or cultic anarchy is not unity 
either. The eucharist, to use an exaggerated figure, is not a free 
picnic. Nor can our cultic confusion be solved by striking the lowest 
common denominator in eucharistic understanding—psychological 
memorial, unenthusiastic obediance to a dominical precept, or mere 
fellowship at a communal table. 

But baptism and the eucharist as the great unifying cultic acts of 
the church may again loom large on the horizon of ecumenical 
imagination. They may even put problems of confessionalism and 
of church order in their rightful perspective. The episcopate, to 
return for 2 moment to this fought-for treasure of Anglicanism, 
must be seen as a sacramental organ of the church first. A bishop’s 
governmental functions could be reduced almost to zero (as they 
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very nearly are in the Episcopal church) and he would still be the 
unifying organ of the church. He presides over the “one eucharist.” 
To be “in communion” with the bishop (in a diocese, let us say) is 
a personalized symbol of unity—one, I might suggest, far more 
meaningful than the mere negative removal of barriers to inter- 
communicn across walls which still separate distinct church families. 
This may be a conviction which must be “felt” before it can find 
rational explanation. It is probably an inheritance, in Anglican ap- 
perception, from traditional Catholicism. An Anglican is, in this 
matter of a hunger for the cultic unity of the church, almost closer 
to Eastern Orthodoxy than to Rome—Rome’s distortion of the 
corporate eucharist being so glaring. I would call attention, by way 
of example, to a pronouncement on our present-day problem of 
church unity by the late Metropolitan Sergius of Moscow. Much 
of his statement is sheer Orthodox fundamentalism. But he does 
place the “one eucharist” first in importance and subsumes under it 
the problem of the ministry: “The Church of Christ always under- 
stood its unity to lie in the one eucharist: ‘all partake of one bread 
and cup.’ The hierarchical principle may be preserved, it may draw 
its succession unquestionably from the Apostles; but, as separated 
from participation in the eucharist with the Church, hierarchy loses 
that which rests in the Church, the authority to bind and to loose, 
and even more, to celebrate the True Eucharist.” (Paul B. Anderson, 
People, Church and State in Modern Russia, London, 1944, p. 140.) 


II. 
ANGLICANISM AND PuRITANISM 


The history of Anglicanism contains no episodes more tragic than 
its contentions with puritan sectaries, first within Anglicanism itself, 
and then as they turned into enemies from without. What is the 
meaning of this tension for a doctrine of the church and for ecumeni- 
cal projects? 

Puritanism is not an invention of Protestants. It appears peren- 
nially in religious history. Mohammedanism is, on its cultic side, 
“puritan.” So were the anchorites of the third and fourth centuries. 
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Mediaeval monasticism could be described as puritan, or as contain- 
ing a strong puritan bent. Not all characteristics of puritanism can 
be discussed here, and I limit myself largely to its cultic protests 
against traditional Catholic practices (to discuss it on its ethical side 
might be embarrassing to a representative of “worldly” Episco- 
palianism!). Puritanism, in its worship life, apparently rests on a 
conviction that worship must limit itself to mental activity, to sub- 
jective or emotional or “spiritual” experiences. Words alone are 
admitted as stimulating to “worship in spirit and in truth.” Over 
against this stands the “‘ceremonious” conception of the Christian 
cult, in which worship becomes an act as well as a mental or affective 
experience. And since acts require tools, symbols find a place in 
“ceremonious” worship. 

To equate “ceremonious” worship with Catholicism and puritan- 
ism with Protestantism is clearly a mistake, though much in the 
history of the past four hundred years might substantiate such iden- 
tification. A striking refutation of such an easy parallelism (if 
Anglicanism as a non-puritan Protestantism is suspect) is the Swedish 
Lutheran church—undoubtedly Protestant in theology, yet “cere- 
monious” to a degree where even ritualistic Anglicans can look upon 
it with envy. 

Is there a necessary connection, however, between puritanism and 
the sect-type of church fellowship? It would seem so. At any rate, 
Anglicanism has never been able to keep the sect-type fully within 
its fold. In this respect, mediaeval Catholicism managed better, 
though Protestantism’s revolt against a “double-standard” Chris- 
tianity was based on indisputable ethical grounds. Anglicanism, in 
choosing uniformity as a “single standard,” has never rightly appre- 
ciated sectarian Christianity. Yet to read this out of the church is so 
glaring an error that it ought to bring repentance. The Christian 
church, like the Judaism of the Old Testament, has stood in continu- 
ous need of groups within it of the fully dedicated, of the “adult” 
baptized, of those who are “professors” of the Faith (as the. seven- 
teenth century called them), of the gathered church within the 
church. A puritan inwardness, emphasis upon conscious spiritual 
experience, and nurture of the ministry of the Word and of the life 
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of prayer and meditation is a possibly inevitable accompaniment of 
a fully mature type of Christian fellowship. It is noteworthy that 
the prayer offices, the breviary, and the systematic lection of the 
Psalter are products of “puritan” monasticism. The church of the 
first three centuries, though it was, of course, not without the word- 
ministry, was as yet without these expressions of personal religion. 
It was almost exclusively cultic and corporate. And sectarian and 
puritan Protestantism, as has often been pointed out, is a kind of 
lay monasticism. 

But if Anglicanism has wretchedly failed in finding a place for 
the puritan sect, has not sectarianism failed equally on its side? (See 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s recent article in Theology Today.) Indeed, 
recovery of insight into the value of liturgy and sacramental sym- 
bols, of cultic acts and corporate forms, seems to me to be a desperate 
need of American Protestantism. Otherwise the Roman church will 
make as yet undreamed of inroads into the lapsed and only vaguely 
Christian majority of our people. For Rome has cultic forms in 
super-abundance. She has cult-discipline. Granted that these are 
poisoned and full of distortions of the Gospel, is puritan disdain 
of them the only alternative? 

I realize that I tread dangerous grounds here. I shall try to hold 
myself in check. 

The most obvious criticism of the ceremonious type of Christian 
worship is that it leads to formalism and mere outward conformity 
in act, but not in “spirit and in truth.” Of course, this is its danger. 
But does puritanism escape corresponding dangers? Are not cant 
and hypocrisy and a pretense of “mature” experience quite as pre- 
valent in sectarian Christianity? The more cultic and ceremonious 
types of church life appear immature to the sectarian. They dwell 
apparently on a lower level. They are legalistic and make much of 
rubrics. They can descend to superstition. But they meet the 
great need of men precisely on the lower levels where the church 
with its Gospel has to meet most of us first. Could it not be said 
that Catholic church life is better at pedagogic preparation for the 
full Christian experience (a planting vocation), while evangelical] 
church life is better at reaping and producing “the full corn in the 
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ear?” I think that such a generalization is not wholly unwarranted. 
But if the observation is true, the two types need each other. Kier- 
kegaard in his Journals has some striking comments on the need of 
Protestantism for catholic structural elements (No. 1298; see also 
1327, too long to quote): “Lutheranism is a corrective—but a cor- 
rective made into the whole is eo ipso confusing in the next genera- 
tion, when that which it was meant to correct no longer exists. . . . 
Taken by itself, as the whole of Christianity, the Lutheran corrective 
produces the most subtle type of worldliness and paganism.” 

How evangelical Protestantism, returning humbly to a more cor- 
porate and cultic form of church life, can give rightful place to the 
sect I do not know. It will have to do better than historic Angli- 
canism. But at the present juncture in history the first need seems to 
me to be to recover structures and forms (to which puritan sects can 
then properly react). The striking respect which Roman Catholic 
chaplains have won for themselves among the bulk of our soldiers 
and sailors in the late war ought to be an ominous sign of the times. 
They knew precisely where they were and what todo. They could 
call into play the immeasurable treasures of tradition and did not 
need to depend upon clerical individualism. Granted that much 
sacramentalism may have been on a low plane; granted that when 
hunger for rational faith arose, the Protestant chaplain could func- 
tion with tools unknown to the Catholic; yet we are in an age of the 
unchurched and the half-churched. Simple pedagogic ministrations 
are needed. The more mature sect-type of church, when it has 
remained healthy, can be a citadel of strength in the midst of our 
disintegrations. But it will be tempted to take the path of with- 
drawal from the world, or even of escape. It may again testify mag- 
nificently to the necessary eschatological note of the church. But the 
church, as John Baille has convincingly argued in his What Is Chris- 
tian Civilization? cannot throw off all responsibility for our “Chris- 
tian” secularism. It cannot deny its vocation to minister to those 
who are by no means ready for the “gathered Church,” or for 
puritan strenuousness. The church once fostered the secularism in 
which these people live. It cannot abandon them now. Evangelical 
revivalism will be tried. But is not a more catholic approach also 
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possible? Rome will certainly utilize the present opportunity to the 
limit, and may deserve to win. For Rome begins with the structural 
and the corporate and even with the ceremonious. And whatever be 
the tragic apostasies from the Gospel which lurk for the convert to 
Rome, pedagogically, I think, Rome is right. 

One group within Protestantism which, in my view, sees our con- 
temporary Protestant dilemma aright consists of the leaders of the 
Iona Community in Scotland. George MacLeod puts the contem- 
porary problem thus: “The real problem is that Scotland has ceased 
to be puritan in its /ife; and from that moment to attempt to remain 
puritan in our worship is not really a form of loyalty to our fore- 
fathers, but tends to assume the proportions of an affectation. And, 
because we have not faced it, while merely puritan forms become 
insupportable to our people, yet, in and through a lingering puritan 
presentation, we have become the prey of all manner of unworthy 
endeavours to keep worship ‘attractive.’ The Church that feared the 
Muse now openly advertises the soloist. And, short of ‘electric 
preaching,’ or ‘a really forceful young man in the pulpit,’ congrega- 
tions—whether they indulge these ‘little innovations’ or spartanly 
deny them—are becoming dimly conscious that an ending is in sight” 
(George MacLeod, We Shall Re-Build, Kirkridge, 1945, p. 33). 

I would argue, therefore, that Anglicanism as a non-puritan, 
cultic church needs to rediscover the value of the sect and to find a 
place for it; conversely, that the puritan sect needs to plant itself 
once more within the framework of an embracing structure and 
form. And the clue to a resolution of the tension may lie in the ex- 
perience of the early church. The New Testament itself reveals 
this tension in a form more violent than any which we face. Jewish- 
Christianity lived as a sect within a larger whole. And the embrac- 
ing unification came by way of the fundamental Christian cult—bap- 
tism and the eucharist. 

Or again, look at the fourth century. Christianity, it can, I think, 
be said with some assurance, had never been a puritan religion. It 
was cultic, though simple, since Christians worshipped domestically. 
The gorgeous picture of worship in the Apocalypse is the way it 
wanted to worship. And when it broke out from the catacombs, 
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this is the way it did worship. The Constantine era marked the big 
change. The world now crowded its doors. Puritan protests soon 
appeared. But did the church make a real error in assuming re- 
sponsibility for the world? It had robbed that pagan world of its 
pagan gods, of its pagan philosophy. Some Christianized secularism 
had to take the place of the older common world-view. Some peda- 
gogic cult forms had to become at least minimal standards. To this 
day, in the Roman church, attendance at Mass is one thing; com- 
munion, hedged about with disciplines, is another. The solution 
may not be the right one and may be bettered. But has sectarian 
Protestantism, particularly as it too turns secular, really faced the 
problem realistically at all? 

Anglican piety undoubtedly looks to old-fashioned evangelical 
sectarianism as formalistic and cold. When asked for a “free” 
Christian prayer, the Anglican layman, let alone the Anglican clergy- 
man, suffers acute embarrassment. When an Anglican witnesses indi- 
vidually to his faith he is likely to express this in terms of what he 
finds of grace in his church, not first of all in Bible or personal com- 
mitment to Christ. Devoutness takes the shape of increasing attend- 
ance at the corporate activities of his parish, particularly its worship. 
All this may be judged immature and on a plane tinged with legal- 
ism. But might it not find analogs in the corporateness of the New 
Testament church? Has sectarian devoutness ever been really 
healthy except when it, too, leaned upon a tightly-knit fellowship? 
And in times of waning evangelical fervor (if not of decadence), 
may not loyalty to corporate witness be the best place to begin the 
effort of revival? It may have the appearance of being on a lower 
plane, particularly if it employ cult symbols, than is personal wit- 
ness. Yet extremes meet. Sects, when they are not yet secularized, 
and Catholicism have much in common. Both exercise discipline 
and the “Confessional.” Both guard the holy table. Both have a 
vivid sense of the Body of Christ—the one, to be sure, in miniature, 
the other by way of the “great” church. If once puritanism as such 
could be seen as not a necessary concomitant of Reformation church- 
life, a new day might dawn for the now somewhat spent forces of 
Protestantism in America. Nor need this mean archaizing or 
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mediaeval fundamentalism. The Iona Community of Scotland is 
at least one example of what moving out onto the deep waters of 
recovered non-puritan corporateness can mean for a Reformation 
church. This community already finds itself in much fundamental 
alliance with a high-Anglican movement like that fostered at Kel- 
ham, England, and with the Liturgical Movement in Rome. We 
could all start again with utter simplicities, as did the early church. 
But these will be simplicities of corporate acts and symbols. We 
could begin to create unity in “religion”—in practice and cult. The 
amazing theological unification in Protestantism could then find a 
home. We might again have a Body of Christ. 


III 
Tue Hisroric Nore 1n ANGLICANISM 


Every church has an anchorage in history and reveres this. 
Anglicanism differs from most other Reformation churches in the 
fact that its historic perspective is lengthened and is not tempted to 
stop short with its own Founding Fathers. In most Protestant com- 
munions the phrase “Founding Fathers” has a definite denomina- 
tional connotation—Luther, Calvin, Knox, Menno Simon, Wesley. 
Few Anglicans could so much as name an Anglican hero of “found- 
ing” significance. Henry VIII is sheer embarrassment. And Cran- 
mer? The word “Cranmerism” has never so much as emerged in 
Anglican speech. 

Hence for an Anglican the phrase “the Fathers” connotes the era 
of Nicaea and the early councils, and he sees no incongruity in link- 
ing his church life directly with this classic Christian age—the cen- 
turies of scholasticism and mediaeval corruption being gently by- 
passed. This concentration on the Greek tradition has impoverished 
Anglican theology, perhaps, and limited its view to over-stressed 
incarnational emphases. But it did furnish Anglicanism with a check 
upon purely Reformation provincialism. An Anglican can rarely 
get quite used, for example, to Lutheran apologetic. Some Luther- 
ans, so it appears to an Anglican, seem never to have heard of a 
Christian before Luther, with the exception of St. Paul, and possibly 
St. Augustine. 
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This lengthened historical perspective has had its dangers. His- 
torical developments have become absolutized—as in Rome, though 
without Rome’s special organ of control, the papacy. Reverence 
for particular historical periods has led, in Anglicanism, to “period- 
catholicism.” The Anglo-Catholic, by revering traditions arbitrarily 
chosen out of the treasures of the church’s past (though, of course, 
with responsible principles of choice), has brought much strife into 
Anglicanism’s historic sense. But that sense of the church of time, 
of the church in time, is embedded in all of Anglicanism of whatever 
party. Most of the collects in the Book of Common Prayer bear 
dates of the time of Gregory or Leo or Gelasius. Vestments (though 
there are quarrels about these) and symbols are corporate links with 
the Communion of Saints of the ages. 

The dangers of historical absolutizing can, accordingly, be bal- 
anced by positive values. In America’s Middle West, to illustrate 
by way of a concrete example, Episcopalianism is in a great many 
communities a very humble and struggling “sect.” What keeps it 
going? A sense of monopoly of grace, particularly of sacramental 
grace? Yes, in places. But even when such exclusiveness is absent, 
it has a stubborn strength. It feels that it is a fellowship of Chris- 
tians not merely of today (it is contemporaneously greatly over- 
shadowed), but a fellowship of Christians of yesterday and of the 
centuries before yesterday. And it feels convinced, even when it is 
ecumenical-minded, that that fellowship “in time” would be cheated 
of representation in the larger contemporaneous whole if Episco- 
palianism surrendered its hold, however precarious this may be. And 
Anglicans of all parties have a strangely stubborn conviction that the 
episcopate somehow stands as guardian over this church of time. 
The great division in Anglicanism comes on the issue whether the 
episcopate guards also an ontological differentiation between a Ca- 
tholic and a Protestant ministry. But even those, like myself, who 
deny such an ontological differentiation and claim only one of func- 
tion, see an immeasurably important value in a personalized symbol 
of linkage with the church of the ages. Provincialism is held at bay 
in one dimension at least—that of time. Anglicanism feels that it 
has done something toward healing one schism in the Body of 
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Christ—the schism in history between all church-life before the six- 
teenth century and that which comes after. It undoubtedly needs to 
recover full appreciation of the Reformation—perhaps of its own 
Reformation. It has been a protesting “sect” within Protestantism 
and has exaggerated its vocation. But it may have, as part of that 
vocation, the call to remind the coming ecumenical church that the 
Reformation cannot quite be equated with Pentecost. 




















The Salvation of the Church 


EDWIN E. AUBREY 


E SPEAK MUCH of the church saving society. The church 
Wi wreccs to be saved, too. In his book, Medieval Panorama, 
Professor G. G. Coulton speaks of the fact that when the intellectual 
leaders and the masses converge in criticism of an institution we 
should then beware for revolution is at hand. We are today in 
such a situation with reference to the church. Both the intellectuals 
and the masses are agreed that the church is not doing its task ade- 
quately. It is encouraging to note, however, that the church is also 
criticizing itself. At the same time it will need to reform itself 
and to submit itself to the judgment of God. 


From what does the church need to be saved? It needs to be 
saved first from the scandal of sectarianism with its bitter competit- 
tion and antagonism. It needs also to be saved from institutional 
selfishness and pride. When a denomination builds up its own 
vested interests it is also in grave danger of placing itself above 
the Kingdom of God in its life and thought. And when that occurs 
it has proved recreant to its own duty. The church needs, further- 
more, to be saved from superficiality in its preaching and its praying. 
The bland smoothness which characterizes so much pulpit utterance 
is hardly appropriate to the tragedy and the wickedness which we 
confront in the world today; and people are aware in their dis- 
illusionment of the frequent failure of the church to reckon with 
their deepest problems and needs. Finally, the church needs to be 
saved from its irresoluteness in the face of society’s acute need for 
leadership; in the face of the current moral confusion the church 
should speak with a clear voice in order that people may hear. And 
unless it can declare its position with such clarity, it cannot exert its 
influence in saving society from chaos. 

What then might the church be? I have a vision of a church on 
its knees in humble fellowship before God. We would find there 
employer and laborer, black and white, old and young, all led in 
worship which is simple and beautiful by a minister who is a trans- 
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figured dramatist of the spirit. When the period of worship is over 
we should see these people turning to friendly but frank discussion, 
perhaps at dinner in the church, with honest expression of difference, 
in a spirit of mutual respect and helpfulness. Writing to the Ephe- 
sians, Paul declares that the mature Christian is one who is capable 
of “speaking the truth in love.” I see such a church group, therefore, 
exchanging its experience with that freedom and thoughtfulness 
whereby the truth is actually spoken but always in the spirit of love. 

We would then see these worshippers move out from the church 
to their daily tasks with humility, devotion, and sureness of step. 
Strengthened by their union with one other and with God, they 
would be ready to face the world confidently and boldly. 

This vision includes also a great codperative federation of the 
denominations, furnishing to society a living demonstration of the 
meaning of Christian love. They would work together for the re- 
demption of our social life. They would find greater strength in 
the spiritual alliance of their powers, They would find the God 
who stands beyond the idols of their creedal or liturgical sectarian- 
ism. Thus they would be able to move like a mighty army, strong 
in their unity, and more modest by the recognition of values to be 
found in other denominational traditions than their own. 

The church would then be also a courageous critic of social evils. 
In a day of pressure groups exerting their efforts in behalf of selfish 
ends, the church would represent the public interest by virtue of the 
fact that its membership includes all ages, parties, races, and economic 
groups. Speaking in the name of that full humanity, the church 
would be no respecter of persons but would seek the true and the 
good rather than the advantage of any one group. It would become 
an apostle of justice because it would have undergone the discipline 
of objectivity. 

Furthermore, this church would be found wherever people suffer. 
In the days of the American Revolution, Benjamin Franklin said, 
“Where freedom is, there is my home,” but Thomas Paine said a 
greater thing: “Where freedom is not, there is my home.” 

If the church will find its place of work wherever there is need 
rather than where there is advantage, it can then identify itself 
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with the weak and overborne and assert once again its own prophetic 
character. 

At the same time the church would be the comforter of the needy 
and the distressed. To the sick and the distressed in mind it would 
offer healing and peace. To the overborne it would offer new cour- 
age to face the pressures of life. To the aged it would offer faith 
and hope, “an anchor within the veil.” 

This church would also be an educator of the oncoming genera- 
tion, enabling it to meet the future. It would convey to the 
children the attitudes of Christian life. Too often the verbal indoc- 
trination in religious beliefs has been contradicted by the very life 
of the person doing such teaching. The uncanny ability of children 
to penetrate sham‘makes such teaching dangerous for it develops 
either cynics or those who emulate the fundamental attitudes of the 
teacher rather than the teachings which are offered. I see the church, 
as a part of its religious education, drawing the young people into 
its policy-making. Even among primitive peoples the adolescent 
is initiated into the councils of the tribe and takes his place among 
the men who make the decisions. Why should not the induction 
into church membership carry with it some voice in the determina- 
tion of church policies? Our boards of trustees, our presbyteries, 
our boards of deacons are too full of gray heads, with the conse- 
quence that the policies are often ill-adapted to the rapidly moving 
tempo of the modern world. Experience and wisdom we need, 
but freshness of imagination and a daring initiative we also need if 
the church is to be effective. I see the church also giving to all its 
members a sense of sharing in the great tradition of Christian faith. 
Where they are enabled to take their share of responsibility in the 
Christian movement today they will gain a sense of following in the 
train of those who were witnesses of an earlier day. Thus drawing 
all of its members into the understanding of its past and the projec- 
tion of its future, the church would look ahead in faith and with a 
sense of the power of its dynamic fellowship. 

From the experience in this Christian fellowship the members 
would as individuals reach out into the common life, carrying with 
them the attitudes of the Christian group into the family, the shop, 
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the office, the school, the legislature. In this way the power of 
Christianity would permeate the life of society more effectively. 

Could such a dream come true, and would God save his church? 
As Jesus yearned over the city of Jerusalem and its failure and cried, 
“How often would I have gathered thy children under my wings, 
and ye would not,” so God yearns over his church. 

He has saved it before. He saved it from the despair of the 
Crucifixion and brought it to the power of Pentecost. He saved it 
again from the selfish corruption of its establishment as the imperial 
religion of the fourth century, when the monastic orders sought to 
free the church from its corrupting entanglement with the pagan 
world. This monastic movement, which sought to be ecclesiola in 
ecclesia, a little church within the church, did much to purify the life 
of ancient Christianity. Later, when the church had become so 
deeply involved in the Roman imperial system that the collapse of 
the Empire seemed to be also the final debacle of the church, Augus- 
tine, speaking forth bravely and encouragingly, helped to save the 
church to be a minister of light in the Dark Ages. Again, when 
the very monasteries which had sought to reform the church became 
themselves parasites upon the body of Christendom, lusty, affluent, 
and corrupt, the friars came forth as mendicants, hoping through 
poverty and simplicity to restore the lost power of the Christian 
cause. And much they did to save the church from failure. 

From the authoritarian self-aggrandizement of Rome in the later 
Middle Ages the church was saved by the Reformation; and in the 
eighteenth century it was saved from the dryrot of formalism by 
the evangelical revival. In our own time it has been saved from 
the escapism of individualistic pietism by the social gospel. What- 
ever may be the current criticisms of the social gospel movement, 
let us remember that it aroused the church to a new and keener 
consciousness of its social tasks. 

Yes, God has saved the church before; but the old proviso still 
stands, that salvation depends upon repentance. Now, repentance is 
not merely the confession of failure, but as the word indicates in the 
Greek, “the profound reorientation of life.” It was well defined by 
Dwight L. Moody as “getting off one train and onto another,” and 
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it requires of us that we change at the very next station. Too often 
we are liable to cry out like Augustine that God may give us purity 
of heart “but not yet.” Until the church is ready to confess its sin 
and to turn to God, dissolving its own institutional ambitions in the 
earnestness to do his will, the church cannot be saved. Our de- 
nominational conventions, which are today so often places of conten- 
tion and of proud boasting, should be places of humble contrition 
and reconsecration. 

How can the church be saved today? It will need first a deepen- 
ing of the faith of its own clergy. Too many of our ministers are 
not doing the hard and honest thinking from which alone they can 
produce a saving message. Cheap shortcuts to conviction are not to 
be found, though there are many spurious substitutes offered in the 
literature of the publishing houses. Only as a minister places him- 
self in the hands of God and digs to find the roots of Christian faith 
is he in any position to lead the church. 

The church will be saved also in so far as it recaptures the Bible 
without falling into bibliolatry. Not a worship of the letter of the 
Bible, but a profound grasping of its struggle and its spirit and of the 
God who speaks through it will bring the church back to the sources 
of its own power in the power of God. 

The sacraments may also become means of salvation as we recap- 
ture once again their relevance to the daily life of man. In baptism 
as the symbol of man’s cleansing and of his arising to the new life, 
he will recover the meaning of repentance and rededication. Through 
the Lord’s Supper men will recover once again a sense of the divine 
significance of simple things like bread and drink and will find in that 
the symbol of the incarnation of God in the simplicities of daily life. 
What the Anglo-Catholics have shown us is that every situation in 
the daily life is an instance of potential incarnation and must, there- 
fore, be made a worthy vehicle of the presence of God. From this 
springs the close and deep relationship between their view of the 
sacraments and their radical social message. 

In his novel, Dawn Express, Michael Harrison tells of the cynical 
journalist passing by a Paris church as the Mass was being cele- 
brated. Passing by the door he hard the priest intone, “O Lamb of 
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God who takest away the sins of the world,” and uttered in an 
agony of despair, “O God, if it were only true!” We need to bring 
to man through the sacraments a richer and deeper sense of God’s 
power for salvation. 

If the church can recover these sources of power, she will find 
“‘God is in the midst of her,” and she will then discover that she has 
come close to the meaning of “the Kingdom, the power, and the 


glory.” 




















The Church and Its Community 


SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 


HE FIRST ARTICLE in this series stated the factors and forces 

which have been responsible for the “new local community.” 
The second article set forth some of the outstanding characteristics 
of the modern community. This article is an attempt to state the 
relationships of church and community. It might well be called, 
“churches in local communities.” 

There are many types of communities. One of the best ways in 
which to think of these various types of communities is to think 
of the regions of the United States of America and of types of com- 
munities within them. The major regions are described by Odum 
and Moore in American Regionalism. One also finds great urban 
regions within which communities are determined by the ecological 
process. An understanding of these processes gives a natural basis 
for the classification of communities and for the determination of 
types of institutional reactions, including types of churches. 

One might ascend some high spot, for example a tall building 
with its tower in the heart of any large city, and with this start let his 
imagination carry him out from the congested center to remote cor- 
ners within that urban region. One might well begin his imagina- 
tive pilgrimage at Wall Street, New York, with Trinity Church 
around the corner set in sharp contrast against the heart of the 
financial district of the western world. Or he might begin at Times 
square, or Fifth Avenue, or Riverside Church in Morningside 
Heights. He might think of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Broadway Tabernacle, or St. George’s in New York as they 
seek to relate themselves to areas within the Metropolis of the West- 
ern World. 

Wherever one would go on Manhattan, he would have great 
difficulty in thinking of the relationship of church and community. 
From this scene, he might well “fly” to a village and its countryside, 
to a church closely related to the “descript” culture of an area. 
These two ends constitute two extremes of a sort of continuum of 
relationship of church and community, with various kinds and de- 
grees of relationships all along its lengthy scale. 
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The basic question is How is religion related to the processes of 
living in the local community? In our society and in our day the 
question for us in its most concise form is How is the church related 
to the institutions, organizations and associations by which the needs 
of life are met? 

The expression “the processes of living” takes in the entire map 
of life. When a distinguished professor heard this title used, 
he said, “Well, that takes in a lot of territory! It includes such 
things as eating, which is also a process of living.” The expression is 
not meant to emphasize physiology, but it must be kept in mind that 
even eating is closely related to that portion of the Lord’s Prayer 
which says, “Give us this day our daily bread.” Lynd and Lynd in 
Middletown present a classic description of what is meant by the 
processes of living. Albion W. Small was fond of formulating the 
interests of men as health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, 
and righteousness. The “processes of living” include the major 
aspects of life, such as family, making a living, education, religion, 
health, recreation, social welfare, government, and most basically the 
social process. 

We need to analyze anew the relation of religion to the processes 
of living. Here in the United States of America the analysis deals 
with the relationship of the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
religions to various groups in the processes of living. This paper 
has special concern for Protestant Christianity; in America it is seen 
both in the organized form of church and in certain traits and charac- 
teristics in the culture. 

Our thinking is clearer now than it has been for some time in the 
inter-relatedness of religion and life in the community. When John 
Dollard went to study Southerntown, he had expected to make the 
life history approach but discovered that while he needed to secure 
life histories, he was compelled to study the community as commu- 
nity, since he found the life of the person was “rooted” in the com- 
munity. John Knox says we know much more about Jesus now 
than we did a few decades back because we have been discovering 
the community in which he lived. 
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“There is a sense, therefore, in which we possess a vastly larger fund of assured 
information about Jesus than we had, or even thought we had, twenty years ago. 
Much the greater part of the life of any individual is the common possession of 
the social community to which he belongs. If we knew all about life in Palestine 
in Jesus’ period, we should have gone a long way toward understanding Jesus him- 
self, and without some such knowledge we cannot understand Jesus at all. It is of 
the greatest importance to recognize that Jesus was in very truth a Jew of first 
century Palestine and to know as fully and as concretely as possible what that fact 
implies.””? 


In view of the fact that the church member is a citizen, is a mem- 
ber of a public school district, has an occupation, is a member of a 
family and has an interest in health and in recreation, he has there- 
fore a concern as a religious person for all these aspects of life. A 
noted American philosopher, Dr. Edward Scribner Ames, has said 
that religious experience is also at the same time some other kind of 
experience. The fact that the community has taken over many of 
these processes of living does not free the religious person from 
concern for their effective performance. One may see this readily 
if he pictures a child from a Christian home going to the public 
school for an education, playing in a nearby vacant lot with his neigh- 
bor’s children, and being subjected to sickness because of the poor 
enforcement of health laws. Just as the parents of a child have 
responsibility for all his life in spite of the fact that public facilities 
are used, so all the people in a community have responsibility for all 
the children. The public is not something other than the people. 
According to Carl Sandburg, “The earth belongs to the family of 
man.” So the community also belongs to “the people.” 

A community is a natural unit of cultural traits in which there is a 
universe of discourse and in which each person knows the meaning 
of his acts for others. There is a sort of group “apperception mass,” 
to use the language of education in an earlier age. When there is a 
communication on which community is based, then the person knows 
“the definition of the situation.” A common language is the first 
requisite of a community in the basic meaning of the term. A knowl- 
edge of the language without a feeling for the meaning of the cus- 


1John Knox, The Man Christ Jesus (Chicago and New York, 1942). 
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toms, traditions, and values of the area places the individual in a 
tantalizing and confusing situation. The individual must have the 
proper emotional tone for the thoughts of others. 

If a church is local in the sense that it has a definite parish in which 
many of its members live, then it shares the life that is common. 
It has a concern for all the processes of living. It may give inter- 
pretation and meaning to the “highest social values” which grow out 
of the efforts of its people to live as completely as possible. To be 
sure, it may experience “culture lag” and concern itself with the 
values of days that are past which may have little interpretation for 
the present scenes. If churches, however, do not become too self- 
conscious either in their theology or their social teaching, they make 
application “naturally” of the biblical and historical teachings to the 
issues of life in their communities. 

Religion is itself culture; it is a part of culture, not culture in the 
“Bostonian” sense, but culture in the anthropological sense. As such 
it is related to the larger culture of which it is a part. 

The relationship of religion and culture varies from society to 
society and from time to time within the same religio-cultural com- 
plex. This latter point may be illustrated by the Christian tradition. 
The Middle Ages with the Roman Catholic church in the ascendancy 
found the church responsible for controlling many aspects of life. 
In New England, where there was a state church until the early nine- 
teenth century, the religious institution had a very different role 
from that which it has today. The pastor of the church was a kind of 
head man for the community, a teacher in the school, who exercised 
control in many ways. 

The question of the relationship of church and state is similar 
to the one regarding the relationship of religion and culture, but of 
a different nature. The state represents formal control, while the 
culture represents the control of “voluntary” organizations, even to 
the simplest units of culture, the folkways and mores. 

It is clear that church groups, whether they will to do so or not, 
find themselves embedded in and modified by the general culture 
of which they are a most fundamental part. The major denomina- 
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tions are related to the great cultural areas of the United States.’ 
One of the most obvious economic, social, and cultural divisions in 
the United States is that between the North and the South. Equally 
obvious is the distinction in the beliefs and practices of church 
groups in these two sections. 

Any one of the grand divisions within the United States, such as 
New England or the southern Appalachian mountain states, the 
cotton-raising states, the corn and wheat states, the Southwest or the 
Pacific Coast, has great variety within it. At the same time, the pre- 
dominance of different denominations in the grand divisions of the 
United States is cle:r evidence that so far as religion is concerned, 
the beliefs and prac-ices vary greatly from region to region. The 
French in Canada furnish a clear illustration of a natural region in 
which religion, language, and culture in general are coterminous. 
This very much abbreviated statement must call to mind the fact 
that even though people state the purposes of church in some general 
fashion, there is a great variety in the way in which these churches 
behave in different regions. 

Even though in our time in America cultural interpenetration 
has gone on at a rapid rate, church people reflect the opinions and 
attitudes of local areas. Our elections at voting time furnish clear 
evidence of how church people take very different positions on 
political issues. It seems impossible and inhuman for a minister who 
is working with coal-mining groups not to feel the struggle which 
those groups are making against the other groups with which they 
are in competition and conflict. The identification of a church group 
with local needs may be a form of provincialism, but it is one that 
is difficult to condemn. It is true that in certain regions and in some 
denominations there is little relationship between the church life of 
many of the religious groups and the social problems which exist. 
It is often said that there is always a “cultural lag” of the position of 
churches with reference to the social, political, and economic prob- 
lems; but very few maintain that there is no relationship between 
church and human need. 


1C, Luther Fry, The Usited States Looks at Its Churches (New York: The 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1930). 
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A community may be said to be composed of a number of inter- 
related and communicating institutions which have a relationship to 
a locality. A community such as South Holland in the Chicago 
region illustrates this point. Here is a community which has life as 
acommunity. The observer finds a unity to it and a differentiation 
from surrounding territory and groups. When the community is 
examined it is found to have its life in its families, its churches, its 
traditions, its background, and its occupational homogeneity. Each 
one of its institutions is interwoven with the others and all of the 
relationships which people have through these institutions constitute 
the community unity. The community is not simply an area; it is 
an area in which people have some things in common and the chief 
basis of it lies in communication. 

While it is true that church groups are modified by local culture, 
it must also be kept in mind that denominational and religious groups 
afford a basis for a church group to be something apart from its local 
community, and hence to seek to bring that community into har- 
mony with the general principles of a particular denominational 
group. It is at this point where we see the working and growing edge 
of church groups. It is also at this point where the modification and 
adaptation of method take place in order to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the institution. Effective churches in various types of com- 
munities are characterized by the fact that they make special plans 
to meet particular and peculiar local needs. Efforts to adapt a gen- 
eral position to local needs may not mean the relinquishment of 
principles, but the growth and development of a new and more 
vital approach. 

What are the general human needs in the local community which 
the church may help meet today? Obviously there are some which 
are nearer the task of the church than others. Through the years 
the church has selected certain aspects of life on which it has special- 
ized. 

The need for codperation within the organizations which seek 
the general welfare means that there should not be wasteful over- 
lapping nor neglect, but codrdination and planning by the local com- 
munity. This is especially urgent in view of the fact that the urban 
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area tends to be organized on the basis of institutions and associations 
rather than of geographical units. Lack of unity and codrdination 
has often meant that the urban areas are wildernesses of disorganiza- 
tion and lack of social control. This gives free reign to the “corrupt 
politician” and to the forms of commercialized recreation which are 
the most destructive of wholesome social relations. 

Public issues need to be defined. In many communities indi- 
viduals are unable to distinguish the right from the wrong of public 
questions. The assumption cannot be made that all people are 
working for “the good of the order.” Public opinion can be formed 
and social control secured only on the basis of clarification of issues. 
It is not necessary for churches to enter into partisan politics in order 
to clarify public issues. 

All communities today present the need of physical welfare and 
actual economic goods. State and community funds are operating 
but still the need for the church to keep oversight is present. It is 
a mistake to assume that this has never been a concern of the church. 
At certain times charity has been the method of caring for the poor. 
The modern approach is still charity. Charity will likely be neces- 
sary for a long time to come. But the question is being asked whether 
or not justice may not have a claim prior to charity. This is an illus- 
tration of a community need which cannot be solved on a commu- 
nity basis and which is not to be stated in terms of a community 
economy, but rather in terms of a national economy. 

Family disorganization also presents a problem for churches. 
Not only the fact of divorce and desertion, but the presence of many 
subtle forms of lack of harmony and of happiness confront the 
church, which for centuries has stood with the family. This aspect 
of our community work has been taken care of by specialized family 
welfare groups. Many marginal cases, however, are not cared for 
in this way. A minister with insight into these problems may help 
build good relationships before the process of disorganization has 
gone so far that it can never be solved. 

Delinquency in its various forms is a problem at which local 
churches can work and one in which the neighborly codperative ap- 
proach is most fruitful. 
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Personal disorganization and demoralization in our American life 
with its breakup of community faces us with a new seriousness. 
Many of us are “marginal men.” We are between two groups eco- 
nomically, culturally, and in the realm of status. 

There is the need of adequate recreational life, as a community 
enterprise, under the guidance of citizens and church members of 
the community. Vice is found in the various forms of commer- 
cialized recreation, such as dancing, movies, cheap burlesque, and 
the comic strips. “Vice” is defined by Earnest W. Burgess as “stimu- 
lation for stimulation’s sake.” Churches may play a great role in the 
use of leisure time—time productive of fellowship, art, thought, 
and the development of the religious spirit. There are certain well- 
known forms of recreation which are more appropriate for church 
groups than are others. Churches may well use great pains in the 
selection of the appropriate forms and develop them with excellent 
effectiveness, else the activities of churches will be passed by. 

Race and class conflict are widespread; there is the conflict be- 
tween old and new groups within communities and the conflict based 
on race. The Christian solution of race relations must be sought 
in local community life in neighborly and personal relationships. 

There are very few communities today in either urban or rural 
areas where political corruption in one form or another does not exist. 
In the city this political corruption is related to a long process by 
which the city has come to its present plight. The processes favor- 
able to corruption may be summarized as follows: 


the rapidity of growth of the large city; 

the very great size of cities; 

the heterogeneity of the population; 

the process of succession and supplanting; 

the loss of local community control ; 

the competitive nature of local institutions; 

the sharp economic contrasts within communities; 

the leadership in corruption by office-holders; 

the publicity of the conditions of graft and the sense of its universality. 


The educational needs of today furnish the Christian citizen with 
some of his most disturbing problems. The separation of church 
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-and state, with its implications for public education, together with 
the fact that the church schools have inadequate time and personnel, 
makes the task of religious education almost impossible. Moreover, 
the great differences in opportunity for education within the nation 
call for vigilance, determination, and action. 

One’s occupation is so important for the livelihood of the family 
that it is often thought of as the chief aspect of life. The church 
has a basic concern for the work which an individual does. Jesus 
gave concern to the work life of his followers. His conversations 
were filled with illustrations of the sower, the shepherd, and the 
fisherman. The teachings of Calvin and Luther emphasized the 
significance of one’s work for his salvation. One’s profession became 
a means of confession. One declared himself to his fellows in his 
daily task; and in this manner the Christian also declared his 
allegiance to God and man. 

Through many conditions and changes in human society in the 
western world, with urbanization and mechanization, with the com- 
ing of nationalities and wars and the coming of the recognition of 
the claims of life itself upon the person, there has been a release 
from the sense of control of vocation by religious institutions. The 
final phases of this movement have come with the scientific deter- 
mination of the job, with tests to determine whether the individual 
has the capacities for the task in hand. The recent periods of de- 
pression, which have caused the man to seek the job and not the job 
to seek the man, have played their part in making work a matter for 
the state or the nation to direct. In case of unemployment, it is the 
state which “makes” work. In times of war, it is the nation which 
directs work. 

Thus it has come about that the common man no longer thinks 
of his vocation as a calling or as having religious or moral sig- 
nificance, except in a negative fashion. There are some church mem- 
bers who will not work at occupations which have to do with the 
liquor trade or with gambling or prostitution, et cetera. In these 
days, it is exceedingly difficult to draw sharp lines even in such 
occupations. For the most part, we must conclude that many church 
members think of the job as a means of livelihood. It is clear to any 
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one who has thought on this topic that the day’s work is of the 
greatest significance to personality and to character. The old jokes 
regarding the effect of the ministry, or the law, or teaching upon 
personality are diluted somewhat, but still make good telling when 
put in new forms. 

The church today has added concern for the day’s work. In times 
of great unemployment the church has an interest, since in periods 
of unemployment the individual may suffer not simply financial 
and property loss, but complete breakdown of life organization. 
During the depression of the thirties, many local churches saved the 
family life of the unemployed by an interpretation of what was hap- 
pening and by giving a sense of fellowship to those affected. 

One of the big words of religion, especially in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, has been that of “justice.” Today out in the busy 
world, new forms of arriving at justice are being wrought out. When 
once the great words of religion, the so-called fruits of the spirit, 
are seen in their concrete application in the community, religion has 
a new vitality. 

Today the church as church does not necessarily run employment 
bureaus. Some local churches help their members find the kind of 
work they should have. The nation and the states have been recog- 
nized as those agencies which should supervise the employment bu- 
reaus. There has come an added sense of the importance of work 
and of the necessity for all of society to be so planned that men may 
work. Added sensitivity regarding the proper standards of living, 
housing, diet, health, and recreation are coming to us. All of them 
are related to the incomes which people receive. We have gone 
round the cycle from the time when the religious institution con- 
trolled, to the time when it provides the basic motivation for the 
good life. The fact that there are many specialized agencies in 
society to locate jobs, plan work, seek justice, adequate working 
conditions, and stimulate men to give an honest day’s work does not 
mean that these concerns are not those of religion. The fact that 
they are now recognized as of such great concern for every human 
being is an added reason why every church member may well con- 
ceive them to be of primary importance to churches. 
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It is well for us to think of the local church in relationship to the 
day’s work, since this topic illustrates a phase of life which can be 
worked at on the local level, but which cannot be solved on that 
level. Work has now such world-wide significance in terms of 
population movements and standards of living that it is of inter- 
national concern as well as of national interest. 

The church in the local community can work on what may turn 
out to be the most crucial aspects of work, the attitudes which people 
come to take regarding their work. While the processes, the con- 
trols, and the methods are taken out of churches, the goals, values, 
and ideals may be a basic part of religious life. 

Protestant churches need continuously to re-think the ways in 
which they can make themselves effective under changing conditions. 
Changes in the general community and in the lives of people are 
taking place all the time. The basic question which is asked of us as 
church people is “Who can speak to my condition?” The conditions 
of people today and the situations in which they find themselves 
are a chief concern. 

One of the ways in which we are re-thinking how we may be 
effective is in terms of our units of work; that is, the single church, 
the denominational association or conference, the community council 
of churches, the city, state, or national council of churches. We 
are facing a day of major urban regionalism. The great areas of 
this country are dominated by city life. 

Under conditions such as these in a democracy, the political life 
becomes the means for the major forms of social control. The 
economic life is a chief determining factor. If Protestantism is 
to be related to any major urban region, it must have a social organ- 
ization which is coterminous with it and can speak to the people in 
power and in control of the entire area. It is usually assumed that 
the Roman Catholic leaders in the large cities are much more closely 
related to the political life than are the Protestant religious leaders. 
The church federations of the large cities are the nearest approach 
to corporate Protestantism. It has not been the genius of Protestan- 
tism to go in for politics as such; yet it cannot escape responsibility 
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for maintaining the type of community in which free religion can 
thrive. 

This major regional organization, however, is not the only form 
of organization and cultivation which our churches should have. 
We need the organization for the cultivation of the local community. 
Ministers’ meetings in these places and in many areas of the city 
have never been very effective. They are a kind of “blue Monday” 
affair which gives comfort and consolation to the ministers by having 
a speaker who is usually less effective than they are. Yet many 
of these organizations specialize on having a union Thanksgiving 
service and perhaps-a few other joint services during the year. 
They eat, and talk, but few of them have any program for local 
community work: that is, any program for the integration of their 
activities or for the collective attack upon the problems of their areas. 

Our urban life has grown so rapidly that the great urban com- 
munities no longer have the bases for self-control and action on the 
part of people. The democratic process and the parliamentary sys- 
tem by which we are represented have broken down. One of the 
reasons for this is that our organizations are not related to the local 
political organizations in the metropolitan area. On the local level, 
therefore, people do not know how to vote. It is not suggested that 
churches as churches march down to the polls and vote. Protestan- 
tism from the days of Calvin down to the present day has con- 
sidered it good form to be a good citizen; and, furthermore, we 
have seen in our world that unless citizenship is preserved, the 
church itself can easily be destroyed. 

It is well for the Christian people within a block or a neighborhood 
to act, not as members of individual churches, but as followers of 
Christ to see that their street or neighborhood is related to the 
various churches. The main difficulty is that communities are un- 
derworked; and that much more personnel in the various churches 
would be necessary to meet present-day mobile life. 

We find in community life the spirit of life itself and the basic 
creativity which makes possible the social institutions. Families 
are always found in some kind of community relationships. Religious 
institutions are always in and of communities. Educational institu- 
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tions, at least of the elementary sort, are not only a basis of com- 
munity life, but grow out of and are an integral part of community 
itself. Robert E. Park says, “The community is a constellation of 
institutions.” This is true, but the institutions are not something 
other than community. They might be likened to communication, 
about which John Dewey says, “Man does not live 4y communica- 
tion, but ## communication.” That is to say, institutions and com- 
munities are not two separate entities. Interrelationship always 
exists. 

It is fairly clear to us today, however, that the church does not 
dare become coterminous with the community of which it is a part. 
There are too many things in the local community to which the 
church cannot give its sanction. On the other hand, the church does 
not take the position that it cannot change the community, of which it 
is a vital part. The church maintains its own identity, its own stand- 
ards and values, its own conception of life and at the same time takes 
an active part in changing the community it serves. 

No one today would assume that the church has to do everything 
in our society. It must be clearly understood, however, that the 
motivation which the church provides and the interpretation of life 
which it gives are related to one’s daily life and that a person is a 
different person in his political and economic activities and in family 
relationships by virtue of the fact that he shares in the Christian 
tradition. Many churches have come to accept the idea that it is 
necessary for them to leaven, to penetrate, and to build the com- 
munity of which they are a part. The basic concept is that the 
leaven of Christianity must work through all the aspects of human 
relationships in a community. 








The Nature of Religion 
PAUL GRIMLEY KUNTZ 


T IS MORE CONVINCING to offer a substitute for a definition of 
Rcdnaies than to add yet another to the “ten thousand” that John 
Morley estimated.’ Why should we not say religion is that area of 
life least capable of definition? The virtue of a definition is to set 
bounds, and the virtue of religion is to outrun limits. The more 
successful the definition of religion is as definition, the greater the 
failure to grasp the nature of religion. The more precisely religion 
is defined, the less adequate the dams against the full flood of 
reality. Should not the only hope of this paper be to substitute 
learned ignorance for ignorant learning, and to replace the empty 
silence of knowing not where to begin by the full silence of holding 
our peace, like Job, to listen? Thus we might confess without con- 
fession that as God beyond us, so religion within us, His glory and 
our mystery are unsearchable. Scepticism might then invoke be- 
lieving: “God may tell you what religion is, what is true and what 
is false; that’s His business.” 

Even if all the attempts have failed to yield a satisfactory defini- 
tion, the effort may be defended. Even if as with Leonardo the 
search yields many a notebook full of diagrams and scribbling and 
never an article published, and though the answers are one and al] 
inadequate, yet the question may be right. Here let us make a first 
stand: it is right to try to understand in the interest of personal 
clarity even what we cannot fully understand. The definition may 
serve as a declaration of intent. Such a definition is “Religion is 
love.” Though such a definition may not continue to satisfy its 
author beyond the lifetime of the book in which it is expressed, it is 
right that it should be declared, for it contributes to understanding 
among men. Certainly St. James’ “true religion,” visiting the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, was not mistaken by 
those of his congregation who were doers, and those who were 


1P. Miall Edwards, The Philosophy of Religion (Garden City, 1929), p. 138 
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merely hearers of the word." Though all the definitions together 
are invested at compound interest and fail to earn complete under- 
standing among men, yet the collective endeavor of man to under- 
stand his place in the world has a right to our endeavor. Thus, such 
a definition that asserts that religion is belief in the cosmic con- 
servation of value, a minimum belief in a good God, is unmis- 
takable.? Even if the world does not care for the values of man, 
even then such belief may be the purest courage of a free man’s 
worship in the face of ultimate and complete defeat, as an assertion 
of our human good.* The darkness of all the yesterdays of theology 
may dono more than light us fools on our way to tomorrow’s 
blackness. Yet let our darkness be most complete that it may bear 
the more eloquent testimony to the pure and blinding light. 


But let there be no counsel of despair and theological suicide 
that God’s honor may be glorified by man’s failure and His life 
remain in eternal splendor without our continual dying. Let the 
cartographers of the spirit take courage from the map-makers of our 
earth. During our age of geographical exploration, five centuries 
that are not yet ended, there have been some hundred efforts to 
represent the surface of the round earth on flat parchment, yet not 
one projection has proved perfect and without distortion. If the 
geometrical problem of representing continents and oceans in space 
by spatial symbols has proved impossible, how much more to be 
forgiven is the effort to produce a true projection of religion in 
words? What are relative sizes and shapes, locations and directions 
compared with the full gamut of the notes known as religious? 
How much more inviting to the dauntless intellect of man it is to 
span the notes of the full octave, from rites danced about the fire 
to thoughts that lead to light beyond the sun, from the mythical 
marriage of deities that binds two tribes together by common descent 
to the vision of universal concord in a City of the Heavenly King, 
from the scrupulous sparing of the life of a flea on the high 


IE pistle of James, 1:19-27. 

*Harald Hoffding, The Philosophy of Religion, trans. by B. E. Meyer (London, 
1906). 

3Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (N. Y., 1929), pp. 46-57. 
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priest’s birthday to the great assertion that the highest proper life of 
man is to aid all beings in their courses. toward their peculiar per- 
fections! 

A way opens for our journeyings, and as followers of Francis 
Bacon, there is preparation at home for adventure abroad. The 
preparation at home is to provide ourselves with the funds of 
curiosity and a passport of sympathy. Here is the heart of the 
traveler who may see all the variety without becoming a mere 
collector of scenes as he goes, and who will not return home again 
with the conviction that all is barbarous save his own kitchen. Here 
is the way that is neither blank scepticism that honors only the un- 
known facts and seeks the unusual only to confute the common; 
nor can it be the home-coming dogmatism that thumps the pulpit of 
faith as exclusive truth. Any diffident writer might face his tyrant 
editor who asks, “What is religion?” and beg for a day in which to 
ponder the question, and even when the next day comes, demand, 
as did Simonides of Hiero, to be allowed two days. When that day 
of grace is over, the request may again be doubled, until the lord 
sees honest doubt fleeing beyond pursuit and copy receding faster 
than the speed of light into the darkness of uttermost futurity. 
“The longer I consider the subject, the more obscure it appears to 
me.” Such will not be the conclusion for the man with the sense of 
fact able to see and the sense of value able to judge. It is neither 
the honesty of open despair in the face of confused and unclassified 
events, nor the dishonesty of abruptly willed dogmatism that seems 
to end despair by invoking the received faith. There is an alterna- 
tive in the testing of hypothesis by facts, and the suggestion by 
facts of high surmise. 

The way of the historian unaided might lead to a mere museum 
of curios. The way of the philosopher alone might lead to the magic 
distilling of some essence of religion from the alembic of wish. But 
the search of our wise traveler will be to do what grand tours are 
available, and to do what inner supeculation seems profitable, and 
to do both together. It is patently impossible to have made expedi- 


John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans. by John Allen (Phila- 
delphia, 1844), vol. I, p. 68. 
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tions to all the corners of Antarctica and Thule, to all the realms of 
saintly contemplation, the ascending hierarchies of moral and theol- 
ogical visions, the vast historic and utopian dreams, the efforts and 
sacrifices of heroes and their armies and the flights of liturgical 
fancy, all the intricate networks of political drives and economic am- 
bitions, all multiplied by personalities and nations and cultures and 
creeds and theologies beyond calculation. And even if one remains, 
as Thoreau by Walden, ready to see in the tiniest rill of Concord the 
essence of water not different from that in all the seas, yet the specu- 
lations open to the single soul can never be exhausted, even were 
lifetime endless, for our grasp is finite, and new vistas will keep 
opening with every ray of light and we can never pretend to have 
followed to the end even a single thought. But by traveling wher- 
ever we can and remaining ourselves with ceaseless intent, we may 
pick from the wide world what satisfies our constant taste and extend 
our inner hunger by everything that is found relishable. 

The wise traveler is then both experienced by variety and con- 
firmed by steadfastness, and he will not be flustered by contrary 
matters of fact that go beyond his definitions, nor fearful lest his 
definition be too narrow. He has seen too much to pick one aspect 
as the essence, seen too many changes in fashion to assert one empha- 
sis to be eternal. Moreover, he will not dare to suggest a definition 
to end all definitions, but rather, gladly offer his own to the encour- 
agement of all definitions. With amusement he will meet those 
definitions that pretend to be prolegomena to any future study and 
practice of religion, and he will muse on the cats in the nursery 
rhyme: 


There once were two cats of Kilkenny, 

Each thought there was one cat too many, 

So they fought and they fit, 

They scratched and they bit, 

Till excepting their nails, and the tips of their tails 
Instead of two cats there weren’t any. 


The motives and the methods must be more closely scrutinized 
before even a tentative conclusion is reached. 
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What are the motives that lead to the effort to understand re- 
ligion? These have been suggested: to know one’s self, to explain 
one’s views, to reach mutual understanding. Involved in these is the 
desire to cleave to what seems to be “true” religion, and to abhor 
what seems to be “false” religion. To test “true” religion, moral 
standards have been invoked in many traditions outside the prophetic 
Hebrew line of St. James. And to reject false religion many more 
intellectual critiques have been employed beyond that of Freud, who 
concluded that religion is an illusion. There is nothing to be said 
against these preaching definitions that have been discriminations of 
judgment rather than primarily observations of fact.’ But to ad- 
vance to fuller communication there must be recognition of common 
facts as well as shared values. Here are employed the teaching 
definitions that regard the circumstances rather than the peculiar 
content. Durkheim observed the function of belief in society, and 
Whitehead the arrival at vision in a man’s own solitude communing 
within himself.? Both these definitions have been conveyers of truth, 
and full understanding can employ them both as positive contribu- 
tions though partial analyses. Working definitions may be programs 
for the operation of religion or the progress of the study of religion. 
A working definition of the Catholic church was enunciated in its 
limitations of the sphere of religion, so that national Shinto was said 
to be political and not a competitor with Christianity.° A working 
definition of reasearch may be to examine the beliefs of men in high- 
er beings. The motive involved in these diverse formulations is to 
define religion so that we may tolerate accidental elements and not 
becloud our perception of what is the heart of the religious attitude 
by the dust of warfare between rivals. 

Beyond preaching and teaching, definitions may affirm a natural 
religion which all men share as diverse truths share the quality of 


1Vergilius Ferm, Aw Encyclopaedia of Religion (New York, 1945), p. 290. 

2Emile Durkheim, Les Formes Elémentaires de la Vie Religieuse (Paris, 1912). 
Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making (N. Y., 1926). 

®Luigi Sturzo, Church ond State, trans. by Barbara Barclay Carter (London, 
1939), p. 545. 
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truth. Thus the definition of religion in terms of simple principles 
serves many latitudinarians, such as the Father of our Country, 
to leap by faith and to vault by reason above and beyond bigotry." 
An extension of this search for a minimum of belief is to establish 
lives on it that herald a single world communion of the saints. As 
Kabir, we can become mediators between our seemingly irreconcilable 
Hinduisms and Islams.? Many philosophers have taken up religion 
into their systems, so that the old primitive and partial languages 
come to express what is held to be ultimate and universal truth. 
Thus the idealists sum up the meaning of existence: “You cannot 
be whole unless you join a whole.”® 

There are lower and higher criticisms in establishing definitions. 
These operate throughout the levels of words, facts, and values. 
It is always safe to limit the discussion to a catalogue of the uses of 
religio and religion. Whether in Latin or in English, the varia- 
tions are found to shift between external usages and internal dis- 
position. This may be the plain conclusion of etymology and 
lexicography, but higher criticism pushes beyond to find this an 
illustration of a double root of religion in social custom and per- 
sonal dedication.* At least the study of words will help us to sur- 
mount the plight of the ancients who are said to have been “helpless 
against the influence of any word which had an equivocal or double 
sense.” At most we may be driven to enquire into the situations out 
of which the words arise, for religion in itself is only a word, and 
nowhere can we point, except as to the hole defined by the doughnut. 
Religious phenomena yield sequential arrangements that proceed 
from plausible origins through stages of development. We can 


1Paul Leicester Ford, The True George Washington, 16th Ed. (Philadelphia, 
190?), pp. 80-81. 

*Rabrindranath Tagore with the assistance of Evelyn Underhill, trans. Songs of 
Kabir (N. Y., 1915). 

3Bernard Bosanquet, What Religion Is (London, 1920), p. 12. 

4Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, 1933), art. “Religion,” vol. XIII, p. 410. 
James Hastings, A Dictionary of the Bible (New York, 1902), art. “Religion,” 
vol. IV, p. 225. 

5Alfred Bertholet, art. “Religion,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York, 1934), vol. 13, pp. 228-237. 
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push behind to surmises of simple phychological essences— fear, 
awe, loyalty, dependence. But no logic forces us to treat these apart 
from the more complete religions of civilizations. Adulthood need 
not be renounced in the name of infancy.’ Thus world religions can 
be cogently examined by innumerable techniques developed orig- 
inally to deal with the facts of morality, art, science, and the life of 
man in society. 

The higher criticism of the stages of religious development can 
prophesy the end as the fulfilment of God’s will, or it can decry 
religion as a transcended period. The prophets of materialism, 
science, and humanity accept it as axiomatic that religion is a “res- 
idue,” a “survival,” or a “cultural lag.” But it is to be noted that 
what is regarded as better left to the dead past and forgotten by 
progress is custom, and even when the future is the creation of so- 
called secular forces, the working towards the consummation takes 
on the inner quality of religion. The fear that religion will pass 
and pass away need not lead us to declare that every expression of a 
peculiar cultural synthesis is equally necessary, and that not a chip 
of Chartres Cathedral dare be lost and not a syllogism of St. Thomas 
forgotten. Protestant terror springing from the dismemberment of 
secular activities from their sacred union declares that religion is an 
irreducible and ineffable sentiment or an a priori category.” Both 
these flights into cultural and psychological absolutism can be an- 
swered out of the very “Non-Religion of the Future.” Guyau attacks 
dogma, cult, and rite, but the activities that take their place, science, 
morality, and art, should retain “all that is pure in the religious 
sentiment: an admiration for the cosmos and for the infinite powers 
which are there displayed; a search for the ideal, not only indi- 
vidual, but social, and. even cosmic, which shall overpass the limits 
of actual reality.”* The very sacred altar of Pietist “dependence” 
can be found moved into the shrine of naturalism.* 

1Horace L. Friess and Herbert wv. Schneider, Religions in Various Cultures 
(New York, 1932). 

"Richard B. Brandt, The Philosophy of Schleiermacher (New York, 1941). 

8Marie Jean Guyau, The Non-Religion of the Future (London, 1897), pp. 


10-11. 
‘]bid., p. 3. 
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“Mixing things up is the great Bad.” But the scope of religious 
expression demands a statement of how things are mixed. One wise 
man offers one description of what religion is and another envisions 
what it should be.’ Reinhold Niebuhr is willing to recognize that 
religion can be an opiate, but not without observing that it is also a 
dynamic.? There is little to contradict the observation that critics 
regard religion either as human experience or as divine revelation, 
and the tertium quid is a compound or a confusion. It may well be 
that the last safe word is that religion recognizes the incodrdinates 
of life. But let religious facts and religious values be horizontals and 
verticals of the graph of experience. Perhaps this method will yield 
a not utterly false map of our latitudes and longitudes. 

The horizontals of religion have been called “elements” or “as- 
pects.” Whether they be three, as Baron von Hiigel said, or four, 
as Pratt had it, matters little here, as long as it is clearly stated in 
the description that this variety of marks includes some which may 
be found singly without denoting religion, but which together make 
religion unmistakable.* This statement is unsurpassed for verbal 
neatness: 


Religion “enters deeply into the social life of the group which professes it and 
transforms it into (1) a spiritual community, congregation, or church. It develops 
into (2) a cult or body of ritual and ceremony, into (3) a code of morality or 
standards of law and discipline for the individual and the group and into (4) a 
creed or beliefs regarding God, the soul, and their interrelations. These four ele- 
ments represent the basic substance of all religions and take on distinctive forms in 
each religion.” 


The universal vertical that passes through these horizontals can 
be called rightness. This may be a generalization of generalizations 
that is merely illustrated by the facts and developed from them, 


1Edgar Sheffield Brightman, The Definition of Religion: A Symposium, The 
Journal of Religion (Chicago, vol. VII, 1927), pp. 113-114. 

2Reinhold Niebuhr, Contribution of Religion to Social Work (New York, 1932). 

3James Bissett Pratt, The Religious Comsciousness (New York, 1926), p. 14; 
cf. William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1925), p. 
369. 
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but it is better suited to the nature of religion to say that it is dis- 
covered because it is the content of revelation. Rightness is the line 
of value, known variously as goodness, truth, and beauty, but what- 
ever way it is taken it leads as a direction into infinity, toward a limit 
that cannot be by us defined. Mysticism is the most distinctive fact 
in the search for religious values, but it goes against the discovery, 
even in specifically religious fashions, to call it the exclusive con- 
tribution of religion. Edward Caird says brilliantly: “What is 
Mysticism? It is religion in its most concentrated and exclusive form; 
it is that attitude of the mind in which all other relations are swal- 
lowed up in the relation of the soul to God.”’ The present descrip- 
tion dares to differ by saying that every expression of life in its 
most concentrated form is mysticism and that, rather than swallowed 
up, all lower levels of shadowy existence are illuminated, and even 
darkness itself is set in a spectrum. 

In the very extensions of fact on the horizontals can be discovered 
the intensity of value, specifically this rightness. Thus the asso- 
ciation of elements in religion is not by chance or in confusion. 
Rightness in the community is the giving of rights and the requiring 
of duties, aimed at giving each man his proper place and doing 
justice. Rightness in cult is defined by ritual, and expressed in 
ceremonies that form within us piety due to the source of our exist- 
ence and formulate the prayers that may not be unworthy of the 
object of supreme worth. Rightness in conduct is best called right- 
eousness, the impelling desire for charity in harmony with the high- 
est affection. Rightness in creed is the desire for rational correctness 
in faith, and if orthodoxy is taken as a general meaning rather than 
any specific formula, there are none more orthodox than the heresi- 
archs, with the courage of conviction in them to defy traditions that 
sprang out of the same impulse. All of these are involved in the 
desire of man to be right-minded, in response to God, the trans- 


1Edward Caird, The Evolution of Theology in Greek Philosophers (Glasgow, 
1904), vol. Il, p. 210. 
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cendent Right. The crow is religious when he flies, and all the 
orderliness of nature is a worthy Bible. But beyond laws observed 
and laws revealed there are laws unexpressed and undeclared. Thus 
the desire to complete rightness leads beyond the Bible of things and 
words to the nature of the Author and Word. 


This definition of religion may seem an adaptation of Reinach’s 
“sum of scruples which impede the free exercise of our faculties.” 
But by substituting “aid” for “impede,” and using broad “rightness” 
rather than narrow “tabu,” the whole cosmos may be seen to de- 
mand the quest beyond the orders that are seen of the Order that is 
not seen. Thus Chief Justice Hughes dissented from the denial of 
citizenship to Douglas C. Macintosh by declaring his citizenship 
in the cosmos. “The essence of religion is belief in a relation to God 
involving duties superior to those arising from any human rela- 
tion.” 


Religions do not cancel as partial wrongs, nor are partial rights 
abolished by complete right. Religions must go on because of our 
shadowy diffusion, but religion will remain as the illuminating goal. 
There is reason for weariness in the wanderings, but not sufficient 
reason to despair of all ways but one. Carlyle rode over to see 
Aubrey de Vere with a “curious warning.” “You were born free,” 
said the Scot to the man ready to be reduced to obedience by the 
Roman authority. “Do not go into that hole.” De Vere countered: 
“But you used always to tell me that the Roman Catholic Church was 
the only Christian body that was consistent and could defend her 
position.” Carlyle replied: “And so I say still. But the Church of 
England is much better notwithstanding, because her face is turned 
in the right direction.® 


It is a mark of greatness in the Bible that the word “religion” is 
most infrequent, and the problem of definition does not arise out of 


1§. Reinach, Orpheus, trans. by Florence Simmonds (New York, 1930), p. 3; 
copyright by the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

*Pacifist Handbook (1939), p. 47. 

8Pau] Elmer Moore and Frank Leslie Cross, editors, Anglicanism (Milwaukee, 
1935), pp. xx-xxi. 
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such confusions as have occasioned this paper. The Gospels present 
the Right made flesh, who was and is religion, and does not stand 
in need of the words of definition. 


Could not that wisdom which first broach’d the wine 
Have thicken’d it with definitions? 
And jagg’d His seamless coat, had that been fine, 


With curious questions and divisions? 


But all the doctrine which He taught and gave 
Was clear as heav’n from whence it came, 

At least those beams of truth which only save, 
Surpass in brightness any flame.! 


11bid., George Herbert quoted, p. xxxix. 

















Eyes of Faith. By Paul S. Minear. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946. 307 pages. $3.00. 

The great age of biblical criticism 
drew to a close about the time of the 
first world war. Criticism has continued 
and doubtless will continue indefinitely ; 
but the center of interest has shifted. 
In recent years a revival of biblical theol- 
ogy, largely dormant since the turn of 
the century, gives promise of becoming 
characteristic of the scholarship of the 
immediate future. 

It is a wholesome change. No one 
may deny that the mood of the critical 
age was prone to ignore, when it did 
not actually deny, the deeper values of 
the Bible. The return of biblical theol- 
ogy is basically an affirmation that the 
Bible is much more than a collection of 
objective facts about an ancient literature 
and a remote people: it is the word of 
God. Yet the transition in which we 
now stand entails not a little perplexity 
and considerable danger. All move- 
ments are liable to extremes; in partic- 
ular, reaction frequently goes to extremes 
as remote from truth as those which it 
displaces. The current mood obscures 
the solid gain of the critical era, which 
was much more than a body of conclu- 
sions about dates and literary analysis, but 
rather lay in its contribution to prin- 
ciples and methods of exegesis. These 


have given us a better understanding of 
the meaning of the biblical writings than 
was possessed by any other age subsequent 
to their production. A still more insidi- 
ous confusion of the present, however, 
relates to the nature and limits of the 
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various disciples of biblical study. A 
recent conference of younger scholars 
left the impression that some of the most 
prominent of them are completely con- 
fused as to the differences and relations 
of exegesis, biblical theology, modern 
belief, and the devotional use of the 
Bible. Yet, failing a clear grasp of just 
these differences, biblical scholarship is 
in peril of “despising its birthright” and 
falling back into the obscurantism from 
which by great toil and pain it has so 
recently won its deliverance. 

It is on this background that Professor 
Minear’s book is to be appraised, for it 
is a contribution to our rapidly growing 
literature of biblical theology. Of its 
importance and significance there can 
be no doubt. Under a series of some- 
what fanciful headings it sketches the 
content, and to some extent the course, 
of certain great biblical ideas. Notably 
it deals with divine choice, human re- 
sponse, prophetic revelation, and Chris- 
tian realization. The treatment through- 
out is fervid; here we have, not objec- 
tive discussion of intellectual themes, but 
the outpourings of the author’s deepest 
convictions about the biblical revelation 
of God, which might operate in our 
days too with its explosive power, but 
unfortunately “few readers are aware 
of the presence of power.” 

Professor Minear has thus undertaken, 
within his chosen limits, the four depart- 
ments of biblical study mentioned above. 
The last of them is the one most effec- 
tively treated. The author’s earnestness 
is infectious. No one can give serious 
reading to the book without a sense of 





that transforming vitality of the Bible 
which our age has so largely lost. The 
vigor of mind, the boldness of convic- 
tion, the fervent spirit here manifest 
give high promise of Professor Minear’s 
effectiveness through coming years to- 
wards restoring the Bible to its proper 
place in our religious and social life. 


The careful reader, however, will ex- 
perience less enthusiasm in regard to the 
exegesis here employed. The very fer- 
vor which is the book’s greatest com- 
mendation betrays it. One seldom reads 
a scholarly book in which he so frequent- 
ly stops in uneasiness over some minor 
statement and then stripping it of an 
aura of Christian mythology is presently 
forced to the conclusion that it is er- 
roneous. Take this example: “In the 
Bible, time is primarily a category of 
history rather than of nature... . Even 
Old Testament narratives purporting to 
be histories are not organized into the 
framework of objective calendars” (p. 
98). The latter sentence is less than a 
half truth; and the first, when stripped 
of embellishment, is only a distortion 
of the commonplace fact that the He- 
brews had no genius for science. 


A basic weakness of the book is its 
blurring of the line between biblical 
theology and modern thought. Profes- 
sor Minear gives the impression—what- 
ever his real position may be—that bib- 
lical ideas are unreservedly valid in mod- 
ern religion. Erroneously he makes the 
divine call of Israel almost a matter of 
caprice, and then on this ground seems 
to advocate with his characteristic aban- 
don a dogma of determinism. Even the 
Epilogue, to which one turns in hopes 
of elucidation, serves only further to 
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confuse, for we are told that “we shall 
not arrive at an appreciation of truth by 
summoning their (the biblical writers’) 
theology before the court of scientific 
investigation and submitting its claims 
to a jury of human authorities.” Let us 
ask the author, How otherwise? Are 
we to abandon all guidance and restraint 
of the intellect (surely a divine gift to 
man) and follow some vague, “goody- 
good” feeling? 

It is difficult to believe that Professor 
Minear really means this. It is unfortu- 
nate that he has permitted his book to 
give this impression. For all such think- 
ing is heresy against the deepest convic- 
tions of the church as to the continuing 
work of the Holy Spirit. It is also a 
betrayal of scholarly achievements to 
which Professor Minear, not less than 
the rest of us, is profoundly indebted. 

The vigor and promise here manifest 
make this a significant book—it is signif- 
icant of the peril in which bibilical 
scholarship now stands. 

Wixuno A. Irwin 
The Divinity School 
University of Chicago 


Light from the Amcient Past. The 
Archaeological Background of the He- 


brew-Christian Religion. By Jack 
Finegan. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. xxxiv-+500 
pages. $5.00. 


Light from the Ancient Past is an 
arresting book. That it purports to bring 
light is a point helpful in dispelling the 
initial reluctance of many readers on 
being introduced to antiquarian studies. 
The promise of light is certainly ful- 
filled, for, although the material pre- 
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sented is as a legacy from the ancient 
past, much of it has great relevance for 
a proper understanding and appreciation 
of contemporary civilization. This fact 
makes it as much a commentary on the 
present as an offering of the past. 


The style is vivid and alive. The 
reader is made to feel the movements, 
view the monuments, and know the per- 
sonalities from many ages remote in 
time from our own. Still, here we have 
no mere enumeration of “cold facts”— 
no walking amid the tombs. The phys- 
ical remains of many generations are 
indeed disinterred, but not for a mere 
review of skeletons. Rather, they are 
like the “dry bones” in the vision of 
of the prophet Ezekiel. They are resur- 
rected; they live, they breathe, they 
vibrate and pulsate with new life. Their 
dead lips are unsealed, and they speak 
of the knowledge and wisdom of remote 
times. They slip keys into our hands 
—keys with which we are enabled to un- 
lock the storehouses and treasure chests 
of antiquity. It is to the credit of the 
author that archaeological material has 
been so arranged and interpreted. 


The scope of the study is unusually 
wide. It embraces the entire period 
from the beginnings of civilization in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia down to the 
fifth century of the Christian Era. The 
Bible—both Old and New Testament— 
is given a clear framework. This tre- 
mendous stretch of history enables one 
to see the events of various periods in 
much clearer perspective. Such a scope 
also imposes certain limitations upon the 
writer. The great quantity of constantly 
expanding material which falls within 
the centuries covered by the book must 


necessarily be lacking in detailed treat- 
ment. Some two hundred pages for the 
Old Testament times and one hundred 
for the New Testament period could 
scarcely be more than an outline of 
biblical archaeology. Despite the brevity 
with which certain items of much in- 
terest and significance are disposed of, 
the quality of the presentation is not 
sacrificed by this wide scope and cor- 
responding lack of complete detail. 


There are a few points at which some 
caution is in order. In dealing with 
highly controversial matters, the author 
points to conclusions which are made to 
rest upon presuppositions that are assail- 
able. For example, he cites the reference 
to “The People Israel” contained in the 
Merenptah Stela (p. 105) as proof 
“that Israel was in western Palestine by 
around 1229 B.C. and provides a. . 
point at which to discuss the Exodus.” 
Unless or until other corroborative mate- 
rial is given, this is at least a precarious 
conclusion. Confusion arises as one al- 
most inevitably presumes that this is in- 
tended to show that Israel existed at that 
time in western Palestine as an organized 
state. There would seem to be abundant 
references to such a state there at that 
time in Jewish records if it were true, 
but such references by Jewish writers 
are conspicuously lacking. Rather, the 
Old Testament references to an organ- 
ized Israelite state in western Palestine 
(I Samuel) associate with it the activi- 
ties of Samuel, Saul, and David, per- 
sohalities who can fairly accurately be 
dated much later than 1229 B.C. The 
reader would do well to hold some reser- 
vations also in considering bases of theo- 
ries concerning the dates of the Exodus, 








the Egyptian sojourn and wilderness 
wandering, and the time between the 
migrations of Abraham and the building 
of the temple (pp. 105-108), inasmuch 
as figures are taken from the biblical ac- 
counts which for these early periods are 
liable to be more traditional than _his- 
torical. 

The two hundred four plates greatly 
enhance the value of the discourse. 
They are clear, vivid, and, on the whole, 
very well selected. It is the opinion of 
this reader that their utility would have 
been increased somewhat had the plates 
been distributed in such a way as to 
fall nearer the pages and paragraphs re- 
ferring to them instead of being placed 
in their present position, i.e. in compact 
groups at given intervals. The book is 
well indexed, carrying indices to both 
scriptural references and general data. 
Moreover, the documentation of sources 
is convenient and complete, so that the 
reader may check citations as well as pur- 
sue further discussions receiving only 
cursory treatment in Mr. Finegan’s 
work. 


In a field so comparatively young as 
archaeology, in which the body of data 
is rapidly expanding, many of our theo- 
ries relating to the biblical text and to 
biblical times must be periodically mod- 
ified. Mr. Finegan’s book is, therefore, 
most important in bringing our know!- 
edge up to date. It certainly should be 
read by all who have an interest in ac- 
quiring a better understanding of the 
background of the Bible and of the He- 
brew-Christian religion. 

Cuartes C. Kine 
School of Religion 


Howard University 
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The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Norman H. Snaith. The 
Westminster Press, 1946. 251 pages. 
$2.75. 

This book, the result of the author’s 
own religious experience and scholarly 
exegesis, is a valuable contribution to the 
theology of the Old Testament. 


That it contains digressions from the 
main theme at various points is un- 
doubtedly attributable to the writer’s 
religious enthusiasm. The discussion of 
the difference of ethical standards in 
their Christian setting (p. 76) or the 
reference to the interpretation by a me- 
diaeval Jewish exegete of the designa- 
tion of deity (p. 98) are but two speci- 
mens of his occasionally discursive style. 
Not all “the distinctive ideas of the Old 
Testament” have been presented, how- 
ever. Also, there are ethical concepts that 
certainly cannot be separated from the 
theological ones. For example, one might 
cite the righteousness or wickedness of 
man or the good and evil of the human 
society. Their absence, however, is thus 
explained: “Inasmuch as we hold that 
the distinctive ideas of God are at the 
root of the distinctive ideas of the Old 
Testament, we have divided our investi- 
gation in the main into a series of studies 
of the Nature of God as He is revealed 
in the Old Testament” (p. 23). 


This investigation thus treats of God’s 
holiness, righteousness, salvation, cove- 
nant-love, election-love, and spirit as 
founded on observations which might 
be termed “textgeschichtlich, sprachges- 
chichtlich, ideengeschichtlich.” The ob- 
servations, in turn, lead to the conclu- 
sions that summarize the distinctiveness 
of these particular concepts—all of which 
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One 
example may illustrate this appraisal: 
“The word ruach stands for Power, 
Strength, Life, and all is of God and 
from God. The phrase ruach-adonai 
stands for that special power by which 
.God inspires the individual man, en- 
abling him to do the will of God, and 
thus to do those things which in his own 
strength he is wholly unable to do” (p. 
203). This may be contrasted with the 
findings of similar investigations by 
Martin Buber (Die Schrift und ihre 
Verdeutschung, Berlin, 1936, pp. 160, 
161) or by Ludwig Koehler (Theologie 
des Alten Testaments, Tibingen, 1936, 
pp: 95, 96). ; 

Finally, this reviewer takes the liberty 
of reminding the author of one of his 
own remarks, a significant one, even if 
it appears in a footnote: “This mes- 
sage, that of Scripture as a whole, can 
never be found so long as we think of the 
Bible only with respect to its literary 
sources” (p. 112). It reminds the re- 
viewer of another remark by Martin 
Buber: “The Hebrew Bible is essen- 
tially shaped and joined together by the 
language of message” (op. cit., p. 55). 

The author also makes interesting, if 
arguable, applications of “distinctive”’ 
Old Testament ideas to New Testament 
faith. 


are, however, in no way, tenable. 


Huco B. ScuirF 


Howard University 
School of Religion 


The New Testament: Its Making ond 
Meaning. By Albert E. Barnett. Nash- 
ville: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1946. 304 pages. $2.50. 


Books about the New Testament are 
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legion. Nevertheless, this book comes 
It is welcome 
because it gathers into one place and 
in brief compass the various documentary 
evidences which have been produced by 
modern scientific scholarship in support 
of a liberal understanding of scriptural 
data—though this is by no means the 
author’s principal aim. 


as a welcome addition. 


Professor Barnett’s contribution has 
been occasioned, it seems, by the intel- 
ligent man’s perennial question, “What 
shall be my conception of the Bible as 
the inspired basis of Christianity? How 
shall I view it in order to gain the most 
from it?” The author does not claim 
for his conclusions any considerable de- 
gree of originality; but rather admits 
they are, in the main, “sufficiently rep- 
resentative of the judgments of com- 
petent scholarship in the field to deserve 
the attention of students.” This book 
has for its intended audience college and 
seminary students, but as well the general 
reader with a background of liberal edu- 
cation. It carries forward the traditional 
approach to an understanding of the 
background and significance of the New 
Testament writings, which has been ad- 
vanced with vigorous productivity by the 
University of Chicago New Testament 
scholars. 

Concerning the making of the New 
Testament, Dr, Barnett develops the 
thesis that the collection of writings we 
now have as authoritative Scripture came 
as a product of the developing Christian 
The Old Testament had 
been retained, indeed, as the Bible of 
the early Christian leaders, and in no 
sense was there an original intention of 
including what is now the New Testa- 


movement. 
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ment literature as a part of that Bible. 
But because the needs of the rising 
young Christian community, beset by 
many new problems, were not being met 
by the Hebrew Scriptures, the books of 
the New Testament which appeared over 
a period of time came to have co-ordinate 
authority with those of the Old Testa- 
ment. The meaning of the New Testa- 
ment for us lies in the indispensable 
light it sheds on the origin and nature 
of Christianity, of course; but earnest 
New Testament study may be a far 
more fruitful and rewarding experience 
if we re-create the historical setting of 
each book for the purpose of recovering 
the message for those who were the first 
reading public. 

Uniformly the text answers in twenty- 
two chapters and through detailed dis- 
cussion the following six questions with 
reference to each book: Who was the 
author? Who were the original read- 
ers? When was it written? What kind 
of situation occasioned its writing, and 
what, in view of that situation, did its 
author intend to accomplish? In the 
light of the historically probable an- 
swers to these questions, Professor Bar- 
nett documents his conclusions with tes- 
timony derived from apostolic writings 
other than the canonical books; and from 
data supplied within the canonical books 
themselves. This documentation is pro- 
fuse and the footnotes are generous to 
a fault. His arrangement of the chap- 
ters is in accordance with the appear- 
ance in time of the various books, begin- 
ning with Galatians, concluding with 
Timothy and Titus, and covering the 
probable years within the period A.D. 
49 to A.D. 175. 
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The chapter on the origin of the 
Gospels receives more extended treat- 
ment than any other single chapter, 
and presents in outline the somewhat 
complicated “multiple-source theory” of 
Frederick C. Grant, but not without the 
aid of the pictorial graphs which serve to 
point up the explanation. This theory 
has been advanced as a corrective of the 
three chief inadequacies in the old “two- 
document hypothesis,” Mark and Q. 
These are, namely, insufficient light on 
the origin of Mark, negligible considera- 
tion of Mark by Luke, and the spreading 
too thin of Q “in the effort to make it 
the source of all non-Marcan materials 
common to Matthew and Luke.” 

On the whole the book is well-writ- 
ten, with clear-cut, objective analysis. 
Alternate theories of modern interpreters 
are cited throughout the text, and the 
door has been left open for the individ- 
ual reader to draw conclusions other than 
those of the author if he so desires. 

This reviewer, however, in examining 
the study fram the viewpoint of the 
college classroom (inasmuch as Dr. Bar- 
nett has included college students in his 
audience) finds himself doubting that 
college students generally would be sufh- 
ciently equipped with the proper back- 
ground to grasp significantly the range 
of ideas and the meaning of facts mar- 
shaled across these pages. The professor 
of religion in the liberal arts college must 
insist that a book on New Testament 
literature be careful of scholarship, in- 
deed, but suitable for the mental diges- 
tion of those whom he teaches. 


James Wier Brown 
Tillotson College 
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The Resurrection of Christ. By A. 
Michael Ramsey. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. 124 pages. 
$1.00. 

This essay in biblical theology exam- 
ines the place of the Resurrection in the 
Gospel preached by the Apostles and 
discusses the historical character of the 
event. Such a book was needed in Eng- 
lish because the older volumes are not 
oriented against the present stage of New 
Testament study. We now go out from 
the Apostolic Preaching, which certainly 
centered in the resurrection of Jesus. 
That did not mean his “survival,” but 
the beginning of the divine acts of deliv- 
erance. Any equation of the resurrec- 
tion with “immortality” completely 
misses the biblical point of view. 

It would be easy to bring strong ob- 
jections to many details in this little 
study. The author deals in much un- 
fortunate “harmonizing,” such as on the 
place of the first appearances and the 
time of the gift of the Spirit. In his 
denial that “the third day” comes from 
Scripture, he fails to distinguish clearly 
the act of God in raising Jesus from the 
dead (which no man saw and has no 
possible relationship to the time when 
an empty tomb was discovered) and ap- 
pearances to former friends of the risen 
Christ. The author presses Paul’s anal- 
ogy of the seed in a very dubious fashion, 
as if it contained some teaching about 
the exact relationship of the mortal bod 
to the resurrected body. He is less than 
candid in admitting that the phrase in 
the Apostle’s Creed (resurrection of sarx) 
excludes the position which he himself 
defends. 


work on the resurrection of Jesus, but 


He calls for a comprehensive 
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betrays no knowledge of one which does 
exist, M. Goguel’s, La foi @ la résurrec- 
tion de Jésus (1933). 

Nevertheless, the essay is to be wel- 
comed heartily because of its fine re- 
ligious spirit, its comparatively modern 
discussion of the biblical passages, and 
its sturdy defense of Paul’s doctrine of 
a spiritual body as the resurrection body. 
The author follows Origen and West- 
cott in asserting that the resurrection 
body of Jesus was a glorified body. That 
is indeed heartening. May all those who 
have attempted to identify orthodoxy 
with a crassly materialistic view of the 
resurrection read, ponder, and digest! 
Here is a presentation which should 
offend their sensibilities at no point. 
Here is an exposition which is linked 
with no trace of skepticism regarding 
the biblical narratives. But it refuses to 
interpret the resurrection of Jesus in 
terms of the revivification of a corpse. 

This little volume emphasizes that 
revelation is the activity of God. The 
God of the Bible “is the God who 
raised up Jesus Christ from the dead, 
and in so doing vindicated His word in 
the Old Testament and in the Cross of 
Christ” (121). Modern preaching sadly 
needs this emphasis. 
of Jesus is not related to the general 
question of human survival, but the 
specific question of God’s redeeming ac- 
tivity for men. Without it, the Cross 
would have no saving significance. May 
this little volume help bring our Easter 


The resurrection 


preaching back to the central message 
of the Bible! 

Crarence T. Craic 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 











The Origins of Christian Supernatural- 
ism. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. vii+-238 pages. $3.00. 
In this age of science, reason, and 

materialism, there are many who hold 
that Christianity is too “other worldly.” 
This accusation might find some justifica- 
tion in the fact that many Christians 
still insist that supernatural interpreta- 
tions of Christianity are necessary to its 
vitality. Dr. Case has rejected this 
thesis in his book and puts forward his 
own which says, “Christian supernatu- 
ralism arose to serve a functional need in 
the course of the new religious expan- 
sion within its particular environment 
and in relation to characteristic modes 
of thinking of that day.” 

In support of this thesis Dr. Case 
carries the reader on a hurried excur- 
sion of the ancient world, pointing out 
the strength of supernaturalism over 
naturalism in the social, political, and 
individual life of the times. Thus, he 
holds that when Christianity began to 
spread into world cultures which were 
dominated by supernaturalism, primarily 
Greek, Roman, Hebrew, and Egyptian, 
it was important for Christians to ap- 
propriate these elements of supernatu- 
ralism in order to gain admission and 
understanding among the peoples. In- 
terpreting Christianity in supernatural 
terms was a “borrowed device” by which 
Christian teachings and thought could be 
carried into other cultures, Naturalistic 
elements were always present and had to 
receive consideration. The early Chris- 
tian, the pre-Reformation and Reforma- 
tion thinkers endeavored to find a syn- 
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thesis of these two elements. Despite 
their desperate efforts, supernaturalism 
continued to hold the upper hand in 
Christian interpretations, It is significant 
that the Catholic church did get a work- 
ing synthesis in the thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. Protestant thought on the 
whole has not been so fortunate. By 
and large, Protestants still look upon sci- 
ence, reason, and materialism as a some- 
what “unholy trinity” which is creating 
devices that are destroying Christian 
vitality with their naturalistic founda- 
tions, The insistence upon supernatural 
interpretations is, for Dr. Case, unfor- 
tunate in this day when science, reason, 
and materialism have created a new 
world in forms of language, thought, 
expression, methods of adjustment and 
of living. Such insistence, he says, 
“might prove in reality detrimental to 
Christianity in a day when newer forms 
of thinking have become more efficient 
in supporting the ideals and aims of 
Christian living in a modern world.” 
This volume from the pen of one of 
the foremost scholars of early Christianity 
is a real contribution to a better under- 
standing of the nature and composition 
of our Christian heritage. It might be 
read with much profit by Christians who 
are interested in bringing the real pow- 
er of Christian thought to bear upon 
the life of our times. Especially should 
it be read by those who loathe the idea 
of surrendering forms in the hope that 
they will thereby retain substance. The 
strength of Christianity rests in its abil- 
ity to adjust to the forms of its environ- 
ment without surrendering its essence. 
This can be done as truly in our day as 
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in the days of the Gospels and of the 
Apostle Paul. 
Witson Q. WELCH, Jr. 


Fisk University 


Revelation and Reason. By Emil Brun- 
ner, translated by Olive Wyon. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 
1946. xii+496 pages. $4.50. 

In Revelation and Reason Professor 
Brunner has written a volume which de- 
serves serious reading, not only because 
it deals with a fundamental question, 
but also because it is a full and significant 
treatise on the meaning of revelation. 
The relation of revelation to reason is 
not a new one; it is a perennial one in 
the history of Christian thought. What 
is new is, as Professor Brunner claims, 
the reversal of the traditional order, 
which begins with reason and works up 
to revelation. “We do not begin our 
inquiry with reason and then work up 
to revelation, but, as a believing Church, 
we begin our inquiry with revelation 
then work outwards to reason.” This 
sentence from the author’s Preface states 
plainly the approach to the question and, 
what is more important, indicates the 
central thesis of the work: The Christian 
Church proclaims a Word from God to 
men, a divine self-disclosure, which alone 
gives to faith knowledge of God; and 
the acceptance of God’s revelation does 
not mean the sacrifice of reason but rath- 
er the abandonment of reason’s claim to 
be self-sufficient. 

Professor Brunner rightly insists that 
revelation is neither book nor doctrine 
but “God himself in His self-manifes- 
tation within history . . . something that 
happens, the living history of God in 
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his dealings with the human race: the 
history of revelation is the history of 
salvation and the history of salvation is 
the history of revelation” (p. 8). The 
Bible is not revelation but witness to 
revelation, to the happening of revela- 
tion. For to equate the “word” of the 
Bible with the “word of God” is “‘ac- 
tually a breach of the Second Command- 
ment: it is the deification of the creature, 
bibliolatry” (p. 120). At the same time, 
Professor Brunner recognizes that ‘no 
Christian can either arise or be pre- 
served who ignores ‘Holy Scripture’ ” 
(p. 118). 

Doctrine is not revelation. Professor 
Brunner not only acknowledges how 
often’ divine authority has been claimed 
for positions which had to be surrendered 
later but he also rightly points out that 
doctrine is reflection on revelation and 
consequently it is just when man begins 
to theologize, rather than at the point of 
transition from theology to philosophy, 
that the great danger arises of confusing 
abstract intellectual formulation with the 
concrete personal event. 

Since revelation is the personal self- 
manifestation of God, faith, which is 
response to revelation, is not acceptance 
of doctrine about God or the Son of 
God, but personal communion with 
Jesus Christ himself. 
not belief. 


It is communion, 


From this standpoint, Brunner is able 
effectively to criticize the Roman Catho- 
lic position, fundamentalism, and an 
“orthodoxy” which substitutes intellec- 
tual assent for communion with the liv- 


ing God. 


Professor Brunner at once disencum- 
bers revelation from the misunderstand- 
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ing and distortions (traceable in his view 
to the mixture of Greek philosophy with 
the biblical message) and sharpens the 
issue so that it becomes apparent that 
there is no real, live intermediate posi- 
tion between naturalism and Christian 
faith. Revelation means that we are 
“addressed,” “spoken to”; it is not the 
same thing which, viewed from our 
standpoint, can be called “discovery.” 
Reason has no resource to discover God, 
according to Professor Brunner. The 
light of reason is, indeed, a light which 
has God as its source; it has its rightful 
field in everything that pertains to the 
world; but it cannot arise beyond knowl- 
edge of the world to knowledge of God. 
Reason cannot prove the truth of the 
Christian message nor attain to knowl- 
edge of the living God, though the man 
of faith will use reason. It is not reason 
that is sinful but the “heart”—the whole 
personality; the sin of reason is its claim 
to be judge of everything. The God 
reason arrives at is not the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, but the good, the 
true, and the just, that is, transcendental 
ideas. Nevertheless, reason is the nec- 
essary condition of faith, for unless the 
Word of God can be understood, no 
faith can arise. 

One of the most rewarding sections of 
Revelation and Reason is the discussion 
of the Logos of revelation and the Logos 
of reason. It will repay careful study 
because it contains a critique of those 
views which would equate the highest 
ideas of reason with God and because it 
sets out clearly the conceptual means 
Professor Brunner uses in his effort to do 
justice to the claims of reason and to 
the claim that only in Jesus do men 
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have knowledge of God. Ideas like the 
good, the true, and the just come from 
God. But, Professor Brunner writes, 
this Logos of reason which comes from 
God is not God’s Logos. The Logos 
of reason is purely formal; the God we 
know through them is not the living 
God but an abstraction. God is known 
only in Jesus Christ, the Logos incarnate. 
The position turns on the sharpness, in- 
deed, the absoluteness of the distinction 
he makes between the formal and the 
But certainly the idea of the 
good is not purely formal. Men do 
know something of the content of good- 


content, 


ness, even though that knowledge is 
limited and confused. Surely the idea 
of the good is not God; yet the idea of 
the good is something more than a 
knowledge which “comes from God,” a 
knowledge, that is, which has God as its 
source; it is also real but insufficient 
knowledge of God. If it is from God 
it also is revelation, not in the fullness 
of Jesus Christ but in its degree. There 
are not two kinds of knowledge of God 
which come fram God. Professor Brun- 
ner is quite right, against Barth, in his 
appreciation of general revelation, the 
revelation of God in creation, for in- 
stance. But he must go farther than he 
has gone or remain impotent before the 
dialectic of Barth. 

The book has been well translated by 
Olive Wyon. The translater and the 
Westminster Press have done a fine serv- 
ice by making this work of Professor 
Brunner available to English readers. 


Evcmer J. F. Arnor 


Eden Theological Seminary 
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The Theology of John Wesley. By Wil- 
liam Ragsdale Cannon. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 
284 pages. $2.50. 


With the rapidly growing concern for 
a more ecumenical understanding of the 
Christian faith, contemporary Method- 
ism is faced with the responsibility of 
orienting its theological heritage in terms 
of the classical traditions. The scholar- 
ly analysis of John Wesley’s primary 
theological ideas presented in this timely 
volume by: the Professor of Church His- 
tory in Emory University will be re- 
ceived with genuine enthusiasm. Dr. 
Cannon’s constructive scholarship and the 
painstaking documentation of the study 
make this work a definitive source book 
on Wesley’s doctrine of Justification. 
This volume will soon take its place on 
the modern book-shelf of required 
studies in the field of Wesleyan theology 
along with the works of Rattenbury, 
Simon, Nagler, Lee, Piette, Cell, and 
Lindstrom. 

Since this volume is a revision of a 
doctoral dissertation presented to the 
faculty of the Graduate School in Yale 
University, in good academic tradition 
it presents a clearly defined thesis, viz., 
that “Wesley’s doctrine of Justification 
was the measure and determinant of all 
else” in his theology (pp. 14, 244). 
This device of presentation has neces- 
sarily caused the slighting of certain 
areas of Wesley’s thought and a bit of 
forcing has been required at times to 
make the Wesleyan theological develop- 
ment fit the thesis; nevertheless the 
thesis is demonstrably sound and in sin- 
gling out the doctrine of Justification for 
special study, Dr. Cannon has indeed 
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hit upon the vital and controlling fac- 
tor in the theology of the Evangelical 
Revival. 

The author begins his study by elabor- 
ating the “development and formula- 
tion of Wesley’s doctrine of Justifica- 
tion.” With clear insight he demon- 
strates, first, Wesley’s dependence upon 
the Anglican “Arminian” theology of 
the seventeenth century, then his sudden 
break with that tradition through the 
Aldersgate experience and precursory 
investigation of Moravian thought. It 
is heartening to find a Wesleyan schol- 
ar who affirms that “in regard to the 
justifying act itself, Wesley is at one 
with Luther and Calvin” (p. 88). This 
assertion has been made by many his- 
torians of Christian thought (¢.g., Mc- 
Giffert, Dorner, Shedd, Troeltsch) and 
by many of Wesley’s contemporaries. 
It is regrettable that nineteenth cen- 
tury American Methodism lost sight of 
this fact. It must not be construed, 
however, that Dr. Cannon presents Wes- 
ley as either a Lutheran or Calvinist. 
He sees in Wesley’s doctrine of grace 
the definitive factor of differentiation. 
He breaks several lances of criticism with 
the late Professor George Cell concern- 
ing Wesley’s relationship to Calvinism 
(pp. 105, 116); but the candid critic 
may question his dialectical victory es- 
pecially when Wesley himself is quoted 
(p. 115) evidencing agreement with St. 
Augustine. If Wesley’s synergism is 
basically at one with the fundamental 
contention of Augustinianism, one may 
question the value of emphasizing the 
scholastic distinction between Wesley’s 
somewhat indefinite conception of grace 
and the Reformers’ idea of faith. 











The place where Wesley really 
“breaks” with the Reformers is in his 
doctrine of salvation. The latter iden- 
tify salvation with justification. Wesley 
refuses to do so and definitely relates 
sanctification, as process and event, with 
the conception of salvation (pp. 145 f.). 
It is surprising that Dr. Cannon does 
not pick up this suggestion, for herein 
the Founder of Methodism reverts to 
the Catholic contention, which was so 
thoroughly repudiated by Luther and 
Calvin. This reversion accounts, in no 
small measure, for the untenable and 
impossible synthesis of the classical Prot- 
estant doctrine of justification with the 
equivocal Tridentine interpretation 
which was unwittingly attempted in 
Wesley’s dogma of entire sanctification. 
One regrets that Dr. Cannon glosses over 
any reference to the Roman Catholic 
view by stating that “the Roman notion 
(of justification) does not bear a direct 
relationship to Wesleyan thought” (p. 
245). Yet Wesley himself specifically 
refers in high praise to the writings of 
Francis de Sales and Juan Castaniza as 
correctives to the theology of Martin 
Luther (see quotation p. 250). 

The second half of this engaging vol- 
ume is a well articulated discussion of 
the “theological and ethical concepts 
arising from the doctrine of justifica- 
tion.” These include the doctrines of 
God, Man, Sin, Assurance, and Chris- 
tian Perfection. Here again one will 
find a clear analysis of Wesley’s writings 
along with the treasure trove of thorough 
documentation. 

The bibliography appended to the 
volume merits high commendation for 
its scholarly selectivity and thorough- 
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ness. Your reviewer regrets the omis- 
sion of Pietism and Methodism by A. W. 
Nagler (Nashville: Lamar and Smith, 
1918), not only because of the signif- 
icance of the work but also because it 
would have aided greatly in a more 
adequate orientation of Wesley’s doctrine 
of justification. 

Readers of The Theology of John 
Wesley will not only be grateful to Dr. 
Cannon for his admirable study, they 
will also look forward eagerly to future 
works from the pen of this competent 
scholar. 

Davip C. SHipLey 


Garrett Biblical Institute 


Calvinism. By Arthur Dakin. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 
1946. 228 pages. $2.75. 


“Calvinism is recognized today as the 
creator of that aggressive type of Prot- 
estantism which played so large a part in 
the shaping of modern Western civiliza- 
tion. In addition to his distinctive con- 
tribution to theology, he gathered the 
Protestant doctrines into a comprehen- 
sive system, hammered out at Geneva an 
ecclesiastical order which produced Pres- 
byterianism and influenced most other 
Protestant bodies, and also originated an 
ethical emphasis which gave tone to the 
life of the New World as well as the 
Old. All this is included in the term 
Calvinism. It is at once theology, or- 
ganization, and ethics” (Preface, p. 5). 

Thus, Dr. Arthur Dakin, President of 
Bristol - Baptist College for the past 
twenty-one years, defines Calvinism, to 
which he seeks to introduce the reader 
by a brief “exposition of the system” so 
that he “may in some measure know 
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what it is and what it produced.” Part 
I, “Calvinism as a Dogmatic System,” 
consuming half the volume, is a digest 
with some interpretation of Calvin’s 
monumental work, “Institutes. of the 
Christian Religion,” first published in 
1536, enlarged and re-issued as the final 
edition in 1559. Six chapters deal spe- 
cifically with the true knowledge of God, 
man’s fallen state, the way of salvation, 
the appropriation of salvation through 
Christ, justification by faith, and the 
church and sacraments. 


Part II, “Calvinism as an Ecclesiastical 
System,” interprets Calvin’s ideas on the 
organization and the ministry and de- 
scribes briefly the development of Cal- 
vinism on the continent of Europe and 
in the English-speaking world. Part 
III, “Some Aspects of Calvinism,” fur- 
ther interprets the Calvinistic view of 
Scripture, the principle of authority in 
Calvinism, the Calvinistic way of life, 
Calvinism and the social order, the 
church and state, and closes with a very 
brief appraisal of the revived interest 
in Calvinism. An appendix, “Analysis 
of the Institutes,’ and an index com- 
plete the volume. 

Perhaps the two most perplexing ques- 
tions in Calvin’s thought were, first, the 
source of authority in religion and, sec- 
ondly, the interpretation and use of 
Scripture. Other questions more fam- 
iliar to the average person, such as orig- 
inal sin, divine providence, divine elec- 
tion, and predestination were subordinate 
to, or arose out of, them. While the 
author gives a reasonably clear and faith- 
ful statement of Calvin’s views, one 
could wish for a more genuinely critical 
appraisal of both the weaknesses and the 
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strength of the Reformer’s ideas. Such 
criticisms as are offered seem, in several 
instances, ineffectively mild. Because 
Calvin was a giant at a time when giants 
were needed to redirect the course of 
Christianity should be no excuse for 
timidity in dealing with the harmful 
influences and erroneous results of his 
great prestige. More in harmony with 
modern methods of studying history and 
biography, the author, to the increased 
profit of his readers, should have given 
more of the personal history of Calvin, 
high-lighting those personal, social, poli- 
tical, and ecclesiastical experiences which 
drove him to his major theological prem- 
ises which in turn pointed the way to 
his dogmatic conclusions. 

What, for example, led Calvin to his 
irreconciable position on the infallible 
authority of Scripture and the sure testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit in experience? 
What led him to a doctrine of divine 
providence centered in the inscrutable 
sovereignty of God and culminating in 
divine election and fore-ordination while 
all the time trying to maintain the moral 
freedom and responsibility of the ind:- 
vidual? What influences determined 
his view on the infallibility of Scripture 
while admitting the comparative infer- 
iority and imperfection of portions of 
it? Did he reach such paradoxical and 
occasionally contradictory conclusions by 
way of living, vital experience or by the 
more peaceful road of “closet thinking,” 
the rigorous method of formal logic? 
Some help from the author on such ques- 
tions would have increased the value of 
his excellent handbook as a guide to the 
study of the great Reformer’s Jmstitutes. 


On the whole, however, the beginner, 
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The place where Wesley really 
“breaks” with the Reformers is in his 
doctrine of salvation. The latter iden- 
tify salvation with justification. Wesley 
refuses to do so and definitely relates 
sanctification, as process and event, with 
the conception of salvation (pp. 145 f.). 
It is surprising that Dr. Cannon does 
not pick up this suggestion, for herein 
the Founder of Methodism reverts to 
the Catholic contention, which was so 
thoroughly repudiated by Luther and 
Calvin. 
small measure, for the untenable and 
impossible synthesis of the classical Prot- 
estant doctrine of justification with the 


This reversion accounts, in no 


equivocal Tridentine interpretation 
which was unwittingly attempted in 
Wesley’s dogma of entire sanctification. 
One regrets that Dr. Cannon glosses over 
any reference to the Roman Catholic 
view by stating that “the Roman notion 
(of justification) does not bear a direct 
relationship to Wesleyan thought” (p. 
245). Yet Wesley himself specifically 
refers in high praise to the writings of 
Francis de Sales and Juan Castaniza as 
correctives to the theology of Martin 
Luther (see quotation p. 250). 


The second half of this engaging vol- 
ume is a well articulated discussion of 
the “theological and ethical concepts 
arising from the doctrine of justifica- 
tion.” These include the doctrines of 
God, Man, Sin, Assurance, and Chris- 
tian Perfection. Here again one will 
find a clear analysis of Wesley’s writings 
along with the treasure trove of thorough 
documentation. 

The bibliography appended to the 
volume merits high commendation for 
its scholarly selectivity and thorough- 
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ness. Your reviewer regrets the omis- 
sion of Pietism and Methodism by A. W. 
Nagler (Nashville: Lamar and Smith, 
1918), not only because of the signif- 
icance of the work but also because it 
would have aided greatly in a more 
adequate orientation of Wesley’s doctrine 
of justification. 

Readers of The Theology of John 
Wesley will not only be grateful to Dr. 
Cannon for his admirable study, they 
will also look forward eagerly to future 
works from the pen of this competent 
scholar. 

Davip C. SHIPLEY 


Garrett Biblical Institute 


Calvinism. By Arthur Dakin. 
delphia: The Westminster 
1946. 228 pages. $2.75. 
“Calvinism is recognized today as the 

creator of that aggressive type of Prot- 

estantism which played so large a part in 


Phila- 
Press, 


the shaping of modern Western civiliza- 
tion. In addition to his distinctive con- 
tribution to theology, he gathered the 
Protestant doctrines into a comprehen- 
sive system, hammered out at Geneva an 
ecclesiastical order which produced Pres- 
byterianism and influenced most other 
Protestant bodies, and also originated an 
ethical emphasis which gave tone to the 
life of the New World as well as the 
Old. All this is included in the term 
Calvinism. It is at once theology, or- 
ganization, and ethics” (Preface, p. 5). 

Thus, Dr. Arthur Dakin, President of 
Bristol - Baptist College for the past 
twenty-one years, defines Calviniém, to 
which he seeks to introduce the reader 
by a brief “exposition of the system” so 
that he “may in some measure know 
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what it is and what it produced.” Part 
1, “Calvinism as a Dogmatic System,” 
consuming half the volume, is a digest 
with some interpretation of Calvin’s 
monumental work, “Institutes. of the 
Christian Religion,” first published in 
1536, enlarged and re-issued as the final 
edition in 1559. Six chapters deal spe- 
cifically with the true knowledge of God, 
man’s fallen state, the way of salvation, 
the appropriation of salvation through 
Christ, justification by faith, and the 
church and sacraments. 

Part II, “Calvinism as an Ecclesiastical 
System,” interprets Calvin’s ideas on the 
organization and the ministry and de- 
scribes briefly the development of Cal- 
vinism on the continent of Europe and 
in the English-speaking world. Part 
III, “Some Aspects of Calvinism,” fur- 
ther interprets the Calvinistic view of 
Scripture, the principle of authority in 
Calvinism, the Calvinistic way of life, 
Calvinism and the social order, the 
church and state, and closes with a very 
brief appraisal of the revived interest 
in Calvinism. An appendix, “Analysis 
of the Institutes,” and an index com- 
plete the volume. 

Perhaps the two most perplexing ques- 
tions in Calvin’s thought were, first, the 
source of authority in religion and, sec- 
ondly, the interpretation and use of 
Scripture. Other questions more fam- 
iliar to the average person, such as orig- 
inal sin, divine providence, divine elec- 
tion, and predestination were subordinate 
to, or arose out of, them. While the 
author gives a reasonably clear and faith- 
ful statement of Calvin’s views, one 
could wish for a more genuinely critical 
appraisal of both the weaknesses and the 
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strength of the Reformer’s ideas. Such 
criticisms as are offered seem, in several 
instances, ineffectively mild. Because 
Calvin was‘a giant at a time when giants 
were. needed to redirect the course of 
Christianity should be no excuse for 
timidity in dealing with the harmful 
influences and erroneous results of his 
great prestige. More in harmony with 
modern methods of studying history and 
biography, the author, to the increased 
profit of his readers, should have given 
more of the personal history of Calvin, 
high-lighting those personal, social, poli- 
tical, and ecclesiastical experiences which 
drove him to his major theological prem- 
ises which in turn pointed the way to 
his dogmatic conclusions. 

What, for example, led Calvin to his 
irreconciable position on the infallible 
authority of Scripture and the sure testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit in experience? 
What led him to a doctrine of divine 
providence centered in the inscrutable 
sovereignty of God and culminating in 
divine election and fore-ordination while 
all the time trying to maintain the moral 
freedom and responsibility of the ind:- 
vidual? What influences determined 
his view on the infallibility of Scripture 
while admitting the comparative infer- 
iority and imperfection of portions of 
it? Did he reach such paradoxical and 
occasionally contradictory conclusions by 
way of living, vital experience or by the 
more peaceful road of “closet thinking,” 
the rigorous method of formal logic? 
Some help from the author on such ques- 
tions would have increased the value of 
his excellent handbook as a guide to the 
study of the great Reformer’s /mstitutes. 


On the whole, however, the beginner, 
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student and layman alike, may use with 
great profit this clearly and sympatheti- 
cally written introduction to a segment 
of Reformation theology. Even those 
familiar with the theology of that great 
movement may find helpful suggestions 
and stimulating views expressed by the 
author. 
Frank W. CLELLaND 

Gammon T heological Seminary 


Christianity Rightly So Called. By 
Samuel G. Craig. Philadelphia: The 
Presbyterian amd Reformed Publish- 
ing Company, 1946. ix-+270 pages. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Craig writes of those things held 
in common by all major branches of the 
church and refers only incidentally to 
differences in emphasis and doctrine. 
Of the Reformed persuasion himself, he 
follows in the conservative course of 
B. B. Warfield and the late J. G. Ma- 
chen. He writes with an ease and sim- 
plicity that are the fruitage of nearly 
30 years of editorial work. His lan- 
guage is greatly influenced (even to oc- 
casional archaisms) by the style of the 
Authorized Version; the fact may be 
regarded as one of charm or of irrita- 
tion according to the reader’s own tastes 
in such matters. 

The aim of the book is “to distin- 
guish between Christianity and its coun- 
terfeits” (p. v), the latter being those 
nominally Christian forms of religious 
thought and life which lack the Chris- 
tian essentials. The author’s procedure 
is to summarize the formative elements 
in traditional Christianity and then, in 
the major portion of the book, to elabor- 
ate these over against opposing concep- 
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tions. Thus, the book becomes a sus- 
tained argument that if Christianity be 
so defined, then every way of thought 
and life in basic conflict with it is non- 
Christian by definition. 


The solution to the troublesome prob- 
lem of defining Christianity Dr. Craig 
finds in the facts of history. “As a 
‘founded’ religion,” he wfites, “Chris- 
tianity derives its specific content from 
its founders—Christ and his authorized 
Apostles. As such, nothing can be re- 
garded as belonging to its essential con- 
tent which does not appear in the New 
Testament or can be legitimately de- 
duced therefrom” (p. 44). 

In accord with this criterion Dr, Craig 
offers the following definition of Chris- 
tianity rightly so called: “Christianity 
is that ethical religion that had its origin 
and that has its continuance in Jesus 
Christ conceived as a God-man; more 
particularly it is that redemptive re- 
ligion that offers salvation from the 
guilt and corruption of sin through the 
atoning death of Jesus Christ and the 
regenerating and sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit” (p. 87). 

Such, then, is Christianity rightly so 
called; but it is not necessarily “norma- 
tive” or “adequate” Christianity. The 
latter must include not only the essen- 
tial minima but their implications. Al- 
though from time to time Dr. Craig 
leaves one in no doubt concerning the 
type of Christianity which in his view 
best incorporates these implications, he 
candidly points out that “it argues an 
excess of conviction to assume that the 
type of Christianity we accept is the 
only type that can be rightly so called 
and to treat all other types as falsifica- 
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tions” (p. 233). Other types, then, are 
not “‘falsifications” but “deformations.” 


Despite the evident concern and effort 
expended upon this book, the question 
remains whether it is, as the publishers 
tell us, “a book for the times which 
deals with a question that concerns all 
times.” The scope of the treatment 
seems far too limited for that. All non- 
theistic readers, for example, are dis- 
couraged at the outset (pp. 37 f.). Fur- 
thermore, no encouragement is offered 
those theistically minded readers whose 
philosophies of history or whose prin- 
ciples of biblical interpretation may dif- 
fer from those of the author. Without 
benefit of discussion of alternate views, 
the reader is presented with a theological 
and philosophical pattern into which the 
“facts of history” are to be set. 

But is it not just such an assumption, 
or rather series of assumptions, that ulti- 
mately will determine one’s view of the 
Christianity that is rightly so called? If 
Harnack is to be criticized for his natu- 
ralistic assumptions (p. 47), must not 
we theists ourselves answer the logical 
possibility of the influence of super- 
naturalistic assumptions upon our his- 
torical judgments? And, further, with- 
in the theistic view of the world, must 
we not account for our assumptions re- 
garding the meaning of human history, 
the divine purpose, and our principles of 
biblical interpretations? 

In sum, the fact, however much it 
may be regretted, is that the cogency 
of this volume will be felt chiefly by 
those in pulpit and pew who already 
are in accord with the author’s basic pre- 
suppositions. For many other readers, 
and Christians according to the defini- 
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tion (pp. 155 ff., 244 f.), the various 
discussions will raise now and again the 
question “Why must these things be 
so?” 

Exiwyn E. Tivpven, Jr. 
Lincoln Seminary 
Lincoln University, Pa, 


Religion: Its Functions in Human Life. 
By Knight Dunlap. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 
xi+362 pages. $3.50. 

Here is a study of religion by a psy- 
chologist who, like older students of the 
subject—Wundt, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl 
and Frazer—holds that the psychology of 
religion belongs primarily in the field 
of group psychology and only second- 
arily in the field of personal psychology. 
Accordingly, religion is seen as a social 
institution, as a kind of group praxis, 
as simply cult. The study rests upon 
archaeological, anthropological, philo- 
logical, mythological and religio-historical 
materials, with which the author shows 
a striking familiarity. 

Recognizing the existence of not one 
but many established religions, the au- 
thor would attribute their surprising re- 
semblances to the outgrowth of newer 
religions from older ones and to the 
anastomosis of religions. 

The primary task of the author is, 
however, to discover in all the diversity 
of established religions the greatest com- 
mon denominator and thus to arrive at 
a universal, functional definition of re- 
ligion. He finds extending over a wide 
range of past and present religions, but 
not necessarily universal with them, the 
following concepts: (a) divinities, (b) 
the cosmos, (c) daimons, (d) mana or 





power, (e) souls, (f) metamorphosis, 
(g) sin, (h) other world, (i) salvation, 
(j) mystical experience, (k) holiness. 
Definitions of religion pivoting about 
any one of these notions as well as defini- 
tions of religion as morality, as a system 
of tabus or inhibitions, as emotion, as 
self-development, or as animism he finds 
inadequate as generic formulations. 


Features universal to all formal re- 
ligions appear to the author to reduce 
to four: faith, ritual, praxis, and desire. 
Their interrelationship is explained. 
Faith is more the essential feature of per- 
sonal religion while ritual is more that 
of social, #.¢., formal religion. Faith or 
belief has to do with the individual’s 
imitative acceptance of the group’s ritual 
as efficacious. Ritual, characterized as 
routinized action of the group, springs 
from praxis, that “system of modes of 
living and of providing for future con- 
tingencies which man finds to be more 
or less successful and which he conserves, 
enlarges and passes on to the next genera- 
tion because it is successful.” Religion, 
science, and magic all develop from 
praxis. What distinguishes religious 
praxis from that of science or magic is 
left to the latter chapters of the book, 
where the author believes himself in 
position to attempt a definitive formula- 
tion of religion. Praxis of any kind is 
motivated by desires which man attempts 
to satisfy and does satisfy through pro- 
cedures which have been found success- 
ful. It is in the discussion of the de- 
sires involved in the origination of 
praxis that the author injects for the 
first time psychology into his study of 
religion. 

The primary desires of man are classed 
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under nine headings: desires for food, 
protection, rest, activity; excretory, erot- 
ic, philopedic desires; desires for pre- 
eminence, conformity, Certain of these 
desires having as objects other persons 
or relating to other persons and unable 
to be satisfied normally except in con- 
junction with other persons have been 
loosely called social desires. All desires, 
however, become eventually social by 
reason of group regulation or group facil- 
itation. While all these desires are found 
motivating religious practice, protective 
and alimentary desires are found essen- 
tial, and particularly so in the early de- 
velopment of religion. Desires for activ- 
ity, rest, preéminence, conformity; erot- 
ic, philopedic and excretory desires are 
involved in religious praxis but are not 
essential to it. 


Before drawing up a generic formula- 
tion of religion on the basis of the four 
universal features of established religions, 
the author inserts chapters on (1) re- 
ligious symbolism, (2) funeral praxes 
and rituals, (3) sin, (4) religious or- 
ganization, (5) initiation, proselytism 
and conversion. 

In a first attempt to formulate religion 
generically, the author defines it as 
“man’s attempt to do what he did not 
know how to do.” Rituals are according- 
ly viewed as an attempt to extend praxes 
that did not suffice to produce the mate- 
rials and conditions that man needed for 
the satisfaction of his urgent desires. 
In the light of changing functions of 
religion, this tentative formulation is 
extended to read: “Religion is the in- 
stitution, or feature of culture, which 
undertakes, in the service of mankind, 
those functions for which there is no 
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other institution or for the undertaking 
of which no other institution is as yet 
adequately prepared,” 

Despite the author’s extensive know]- 
edge of comparative religion, his critical 
mindedness, his capacity for synthesis, 
and his convincing style, his work defin- 
itely lacks something. Can it be that the 
priceless ingredient of religion is lack- 
ing? Can it be that the author has in 
his predilection for the objective mis- 
taken the husks for the seed of religion? 
Certain it is that his sociological ap- 
proach has led him to a position on reli- 
gion just the reverse of that taken by 
most later-day religious psychologists. 
The latter, regarding formal religion 
as second hand and holding that the 
psychology of religion belongs primarily 
in the field of personal psychology and 
only secondarily in the field of group 
psychology, direct their attention to the 
origination of first hand religion in indi- 
viduals, living and dead, about whose 
behavior and experience there is at hand 
a very concrete knowledge in the form 
of autobiographies, confessions, memoirs, 
diaries, answers to questionnaires, inter- 
views, clinical and even experimental 
data. 

F, C. SUMNER 


Howard University 


Philosophical Understanding and Reli- 
gious Truth. By Erich Frank. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
x+209 pages. $2.50. 

This book is the published form of 
the Mary Flexner Lectures delivered at 
Bryn Mawr College in 1943 by Erich 
Frank, formerly Professor of Philosophy 
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at the University of Marburg. In these 
lectures, Dr. Frank brings to the dis- 
cussion of perennial philosophical prob- 
lems a vast and detailed acquaintance 
with the significant literature of philos- 
ophy and theology. One finds here an 
attempt to consider what precisely of 
the traditional Christian notions concern- 
ing the nature of God, man, and the 
world may be demonstrated or supported 
by natural reason. This consideration is 
carried on in the successive chapters, 
which deal with the nature of man; the 
philosophical problem of the existence 
of God; ideas of creation and time; 
the problem of truth and the significance 
of imagination in cognition; in trans- 
cendent causes affecting the course of 
history; and the nature of analogy as 
the ultimate foundation of all philosophi- 
cal knowledge. While this book is a tech- 
nical work, presupposing some _philos- 
ophical background on the part of the 
reader, it is free from much of the 
standard jargon with which philosophical 
writings are usually embellished. There 
are extensive notes of real value to the 
serious reader as commentary and bib- 
liographical guides. 

The main concern of Dr. Frank’s 
lectures is the reéxamination of the prob- 
lem, as old at least as the Church Fath- 
ers, of the relation of faith and reason 
in religious truth. Dr. Frank opposes 
any doctrine of a two-fold truth in his 
attempt to avoid the dangers of theo- 
logical obscurantism on the one hand and 
of skeptical positivism on the other. It 
is then, he holds, the function of phil- 
osophy to strive toward the resolution of 
the apparent antimony between “. . . the 
opposing truths of scientific and prac- 
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tical reason.”” At the same time, how- 
ever, reason must seek for the ultimate 
ground of philosophical truth and, as 
aware of its own limitations as an ap- 
prehensive faculty, became mute in the 
presence of this ground. It is very good 
indeed to find in the pages of this book 
a serious effort to discover, without exag- 
gerating the powers of reason, the basis 
for communicable affirmations concern- 
ing the object or end of religious aspira- 
tion. This effort seeks to restore reli- 
gion to a proper place in philosophical 
discourse without apologies to contem- 
porary descriptive science or to some- 
what questionable pretensions to special 
“religious knowledge.” 

If there is one thing to wish for in 
Dr. Frank’s exposition, it is the further 
clarification of certain rather technical 
philosophical points. One finds, for 
example, the statement that “. . . all our 
knowledge—whether theoretical, prac- 
tical, or religious—always represents a 
relation to an object different from it- 
self ...,” and that “. . . all theoretical 
knowledge, being a mode of human 
existence, can never quite coincide with 
its object, from which it knows itself 
to be different.”” What is not made clear 
here is the precise nature of the relation 
between our cognition and its object. 
The distinction should be clearly drawn 
between a real relation and a merely log- 
ical relation. If knowledge represents a 
real relation to an object different from 
itself, there can be only cognitive or 
subjective truth. 


Wiiuiam A, BANNER 


School of Religion 
Howard University 
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The Source of Human Good. By Henry 
N. Wieman. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. vi+309 
pages. $3.50. 

Although the preface of his book is 
dated July 5, 1945, Professor Wieman’s 
work has already anticipated, on many 
pages, the subject of the year 1945-46, 
the atomic bomb. “The bomb that fell 
on Hiroshima,” he says, for instance, 
“cut history in two like a knife . . . that 
cut is more abrupt, decisive, and revolu- 
tionary than the cut made by the star 
over Bethlehem” (p. 37). The main 
problem of Professor Wieman’s book is, 
as it was that of practically everyone 
during that year: how can the world be 
made safe for the best peaceful use of 
that atom bomb? 


The remedy is, in the author’s opin- 
ion, his “creative theory of value” and 
its application. The “creative event’’ is, 
as he explains, that event which “always 
yields the best possible in each situa- 
tion,” which is the “source . . . of quali- 
tative meaning” and the source of all 
human good (p. 20). The creative is 
that “which creates and recreates the 
personality and the social group” (p. 
226). This creative good must be dis- 
tinguished from created good. Created 
good is, as the author suggests, either in- 
strumental or intrinsic; but the creative 
good produces intrinsic created good. 
But, contrary to the opinion of all utilita- 
rians, “when the moral act provides con- 
ditions permitting creativity . . . the con- 
sequence of value thus produced cannot 
be foreseen” (p. 224). Perhaps we 
never verbalize the moral law, “only the 
demands of the creative event .. . can 
determine the moral law” (p. 226). 
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Only “four subevents” of which the 
creative event is made up can be de- 
scribed, according to the author, in a 
more detailed way (pp..58ff.). 


There are a number of excellent ob- 
servations in this work, for instance, the 
description of why “men are not uni- 
formly moral” and may live, in one re- 
spect, “with high moral effectiveness 
but in other respects be delinquent. 
When the moral effectiveness happens 
to be along lines . . . praised by society, 
while the’ delinquency is of an order 
ignored by society, the moral one-sided- 
ness may not be apparent. Bat when 
high moral excellence and delinquency 
are reversed in respect to social recog- 
nition, the world may see only immoral- 
ity” (p. 231). 

But as to Professor Wieman’s theory 
as a whole, I cannot see how, despite all 
his efforts, creativity of the brand of 
Hitler or Mussolini can be distinguished 
from that “true” creativity which the 
author has in mind. After all, the au- 
thor of the book The Wave of the Fu- 
ture and thousands of friendly sincere 
admirers of this treatise, as late as 1939, 
took Fascist and Nazi creativity for real 
creativeness. The Christian theologian 
sees, of course, the creative event par 
excellence in the dawn of Christendom, 
according to Professor Wieman. The 
outstanding feature of this creative event 
is identical with the appearance of the 
living Christ (p. 46). But to the Nazis 
and Friedrich Nietzsche, Christian 
teaching, honestly in fact, spells decay 
and the death of all creative power. The 
argument of Professor Wieman, there- 
fore, gives us, as much as I can see, no 


aid in fortifying our belief that Judaeo- 
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Christian creativity is right and the crea- 
tivity of master-morality is wrong. If 
this, however, is the case, if the criteria 
of the creative event which this book 
provides are applicable to a devilish crea- 
tivity as well as to the angelic one, has 
the book, then, given us any real discur- 
sive or intuitive insight into the source 
of human good—an insight which, ac- 
cording to the author’s claim, surpasses 
the insight gained by Bergson, White- 
head, and Dewey? 

The preface of the book tells us that 
special energy was devoted to the “form 
of expression.” But, as we must ask to 
our regret, in the crises of our time what 
profit will it be for an author to gain all 
the world by the sweet readability of his 
language, and to forfeit his soul by suc- 
cumbing to vague and non-committal 
thinking? 

Davip BauMGaRDT 


Library of Congress 


The Eternal Gospel. By Gerald Heard. 
New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946. xii-+-234 pages. 
$2.00. 

The major thesis of this book is tit 
Christianity is a partial realization in 
history of a set of principles now being 
called the Perennial Philosophy, for 
which the title of the book is used as 
another name. Heard feels that Chris- 
tianity has made some original and pro- 
found contributions to the expression of 
this religious philosophy, especially in 
its doctrines of redemption and sanc- 
tification. The standpoint from which 


he evaluates these and other contribu- 
tions of Christianity and the evolution 
of morals and religion generally is de- 
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fined primarily, and fundamentally, it 
seems, by his response to the insights of 
Vedanta idealism. 

There are some useful by-products 
of this effort. For one thing, there are 
some discerning observations and intui- 
tions about the history of religion. The 
set of categories Heard constructs for 
his purpose enables him to throw new 
light on the emergence of various per- 
sonality types and social patterns in west- 
ern civilization. His illuminations of 
the roles of the court jester, chivalry, 
and monasticism, for example, show how 
a novel point of view, persistently carried 
out, can afford new understanding of 
familiar facts. 


Other parts of his historical recon- 
struction seem to do less than justice to 
the facts. For example, his depreciation 
of post-medieval Christianity seems to 
be determined in part by his high valua- 
tion of an other-worldly religious ideal 
and an “organic” social pattern of 
graded castes. There is, therefore, a 
certain blindness to the historical values 
of those versions of Christian faith and 
practice which have developed in the 
context of a more this-worldly ideal and 
a more democratic social vision. 

Another value of the book is the 
earnestness of Heard’s plea for religious 
inquiry. His insistence that 
historical situation new insights and new 


in our 


modes of action are required is cer- 
tainly valid. There is, further, some- 
thing to be learned from the particular 
kind of religious investigation which he 
feels to be most important, namely, the 
development of first-hand religious intui- 
tions and novel experiments in com- 
We shall not 


munal religious living. 
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profit much from this kind of “pure 
spiritual research,” however, unless the 
researcher can tell us clearly what he 
has discovered and what is its relevance 
to our religious problems. Some of 
Heard’s vague hints, about the kind of 
thing we may yet discover, lead one to 
the reflection that, without adequate 
critical controls and without that prac- 
tical application of charity which is an 
aim at communicability, such “research” 
may degenerate into esoteric and irre- 
sponsible mystery-mongering. 

In Heard’s statement of his own point 
of view, the familiar outline of idealistic 
Vedanta, somewhat camouflaged by re- 
current denials of “idealism,” appears. 
The object of religious devotion is the 
Limitless, the Eternal Life. The end 
of man is ecstasy, “that sane updraw- 
ing of himself from the sheath of the 
senses” (p. 171) and union with the 
Eternal Life. This is the way to “Lib- 
eration and Enlightenment,” for “the 
body is the womb of the soul” (p. 172). 
Bodily experience is a “construction” 
(p. 204). “Mind results in matter, not 
matter in mind” (p. 225). “Thought is 
the primary fact” (p. 181). 

The “Law of Love,” the morality 
of the Perennial Philosophy, means non- 
possessiveness (voluntary poverty ?), sub- 
limation of sexual desires (celibacy ?), 
substitution of soul-force for physical 
force, and “complete ingenuousness” (p. 
116) in accepting unlimited respon- 
sibility for the deeds of others. Death 
means the loss of “separateness” (indi- 
viduality), which becomes not a loss but 
a gain. 

By this Law of Love, the Law of Jus- 
tice (based on individual responsibility) 
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and the Law of Equity (based on social 
mutuality) are transcended and fulfilled, 
Heard would say, in an all-embracing 
universality. There is considerable room 
for doubt, however, whether in these 
proposals the values of individuality and 
social mutuality are not negated rather 
than fulfilled. 

One further, whether 
Heard’s intense preoccupation with 
“spirituality,” with consciousness and 
paranormal capacities, with releasing the 
powers locked up in the ego—whether 
all this is not itself another illustration 
rather than a genuine solution of what 
he names as the problem of our time, 
namely, the fission between the outward 
and the inward man. Does he not stand 
on one side of the fissure? 

WitiiaM CurisTIAN 


wonders, 


Swarthmore College 


Values For Survival. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946. viii-+-314 pages. $3.00. 
Perhaps there is always something of 

a presumption involved in republishing 
essays which were originally prepared 
for a specific occasion, but when the 
essays are by Mr. Mumford the pre- 
sumption is likely to be warranted. In 
the present book their usefulness is be- 
yond question. 

Values For Survival is divided into 
three parts. Book One contains “Essays 
on Politics”; Book Two, “Addresses on 
Education”; and Book Three, “Letters 
to Germans.” The “Essays on Politics,” 
several of which had previously ap- 
peared in the New Republic, might 
have been called Reveille, for they are 
essentially a call to America to awaken 
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to her danger (1939) and to her re- 
sponsibilities (1946). In the earlier es- 
says Mr. Mumford called out boldly 
for action at a time when it was not 
particularly popular to do so. Historical 
events have justified his apprehension. 
The later “Essays on Politics” remind 
America of her increased responsibilities 
as a member of the community of na- 
tions and call upon us to bring our social 
thinking into line with our scientific 
achievements. The wide discrepancy be- 
tween our social and our scientific 
achievements leads Mr. Mumford to a 
very radical, and, I believe, unwise pro- 
posal. He proposes a moratorium on 
physical science! This seems as unwise 
as it is impossible. Any nation that 
would submit to inspection in order to 
safeguard this moratorium would surely 
submit to inspection to safeguard the 
social use of science. Furthermore, to 
arrest the spirit of investigation in order 
to save society would be to produce a 
society that was hardly worth saving. 
Mr. Mumford seems to be on much 
more constructive ground when he re- 
minds us that there is no military de- 
fense against atomic weapons and that 
consequently the defense must be poli- 
tical; -but surely it must be conceived in 
positive, rather than negative, terms. 
Mr. Mumford’s chagrin over the use 
of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima is 
another source of surprise. Is it more 
immoral to use an efficient bomb than 
an inefficient one? In the light of Mr. 
Stimson’s recent disclosures, it would 
seem that the Hiroshima bomb was mer- 
ciful as well as effective. Moreover, 
fear of that bomb may be the very’ in- 
strument which will fashion our rélease 
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from the stupidity of future war. If it 
does do this its use may well be counted 
a blessing rather than a curse. 

The second part of Mr. Mumford’s 
book is a collection of speeches on edu- 
cation, in which he brings forth a plea 
that he has made effectively before, 
namely, that education must stop being 
departmentalized if it is to be of serv- 
ice in helping to create an integrated 
community. The wisdom of this posi- 
tion can hardly be doubted and one gets 
some encouragement from seeing even 
the timid and tentative steps which some 
colleges and universities are taking in this 
direction. 


The third part of the book is used as 
a springboard for a discussion of the 
Nazi mentality as it has exhibited itself 
in literature and elsewhere. The av- 
thor agrees with Thomas Mann that the 
persistent romantic nationalism of the 
German people was what erupted into 
the barbarism of 1914 and 19359 and he 
believes that salvation can come to Ger- 
many, as to people everywhere, only 
through allegiance to something larger 
than any national creed. 

Among the minor flaws which the 
careful reader will discover in the book 
is the footnote on page 31 which attrib- 
utes St. Augustine’s theory of evil to his 
background of Manichaeism, whereas it 
seems much more likely that it came 
from his Neo-Platonism. Attention 
might also be called to the contradiction 
contained in the paragraph which begins 
at the bottom of page 149: “For one 
thing, the average man has twenty years 
more of life than he had to look forward 
to at birth a hundred years ago: the need 
has diminished to specialize at an early 
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age. . . . Though the individual life 
span has not increased. . .” 

Despite these and other minor blem- 
ishes, the book deserves a wide and care- 
ful reading. It is a thoughtful book 
expressed in Mr. Mumford’s custom- 
arily felicitous manner. It creates a 
mood of impending crisis which the au- 
thor feels can be successfully met only 
by the “unconditional redemption of 
man,” and this entails a complete over- 
hauling of the sense of values generated 
by modern capitalism. 

E. T. Apams 


Colgate University 


The Great Religions of the Modern 
World. Edited by Edward J. Jurji. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946. 387 pages. $3.75. 

To realize that this is an important 
work one has only to scan the list of 
writers. It would be difficult to sug- 
gest a group better fitted to give a sur- 
vey of the great living religions. Louis 
Hodous, an authority on things Chinese, 
for many years connected with the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions at Hartford, 
writes the two articles on Confucianism 
and Taoism. John Clark Archer, of 
Yale, a former missionary in India, pre- 
sents the article on Hinduism. The 
wide fields of Buddhism, comprising 
early Buddhism, as well as the forms it 
has assumed in Southern Asia and the 
Far East, is covered by Arthur Karl Reis- 
chauer, one who for a generation has 
been an authority, particularly on the 
Buddhism of Japan. All of us in recent 
years have been compelled to give the 
most serious consideration to Japan and 
its indigenous faith, Shintoism, with its 
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strange doctrine of the divinity of the 
Emperor. No one could have been 
chosen to whom readers would give more 
careful attention than Daniel C. Hol- 
tom, whose books and articles on this 
subject are the best we have. The editor 
himself contributes the article on Islam. 
He combines scholarship with personal 
acquaintance to make his article one of 
the most notable in the volume. Judaism 
is presented with vigor by Abraham A. 
Neuman, President of Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, lo- 
cated in Philadelphia. More space is 
devoted to Christianity than to any other 
religion, three articles being devoted to 
its discussion. Joseph L. Hromadka, the 
well known Czech scholar, formerly in 
Prague and now at Princeton, deals with 
Eastern Orthodoxy; Gerald B. Walsh, 
well known authority now connected 
with Fordham University, gives us the 
article on Roman Catholicism; and John 
A. Mackay, President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary and a leader in 
theological thought, is responsible for 
the article on Protestantism. 

It has seemed necessary thus to enu- 
merate and comment on the contributors 
for the reason that the value of this 
volume lies chiefly in the weight of au- 
thority which attaches to their names. 
To this must be added another, if not 
the chief, additional value of these ar- 
ticles. Those who are following the 
present trends in the religions of the 
world cannot but realize that we live in 
a time of world-wide rejuvenation of 
religious faith. Everywhere, not only in 
the great branches of Christendom, but 
in religions which seemed static, if not 
even moribund a half or even a quarter 
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of a century ago, there is new life and 
enthusiasm, with a consciousness of mis- 
sion, even of world mission in some 
cases. Nowhere is this to be felt more 
strongly than in Hinduism and Islam, 
The brilliant books by a group of Hindus 
who see in their faith the fulfillment of 
the religious longing of mankind are 
ample evidence that this old religion is 
taking on new life. The article in this 
volume on Islam is almost startling in 
its revelation of the new enthusiasm 
which is taking possession of leading 
Moslems. No longer—with this group 
at least—is it the age-long desire for 
military world conquest, but the feeling 
of being called to bring peace and con- 
cord in a world torn by war and mis- 
trust! Many times in this volume the 
reader is brought face to face with a new 
situation among the peoples of the world. 
How fortunate to have at hand such a 
series of articles—and written by those 
who really know. 
Epmunp D. Soper 


Garrett Biblical Institute 


Medieval Islam: A Study in Cultures 
Orientation. By Gustave E, Von 
Grunebaum. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. 365 
pages. $4.00. 

Those who are at all interested in the 
forces that shape history will readily 
concede the major importance of Islam. 
And Americans who in the atomic age 
are seeking to discover the prerequisites 
of a world community will see the 
relevance of the volume under review. 
What, we may well ask, does this book 
bring to our understanding of medieval 


society? And how can a proper under- 
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standing of so remote a society as that 
represented by medieval Islam contrib- 
ute to the weighty problems of our time, 
in their multiple aspects of religion, cul- 
ture, and political theory? 

Although they set forth the making 
of medieval society, Professor Von 
Grunebaum’s pages, I think, are directly 
related to modern Islam. And indirectly, 
by virtue of Islamic continuity and the 
general implications of the subject, the 
book speaks to the Western man today. 

Often technical and heavily docu- 
mented, the work, nevertheless, comes 
straight to the point. It is concise, pur- 
poseful, and dynamic. In it we are 
told that the Islamic community is one 
which is “animated by the ardent desire 
to exalt the Book, their guide and dis- 
tinction, beyond anything human imag- 
ination could conceive.” 

Islam aimed, besides, at the compre- 
hension of life in its totality. It posited 
an ideal of life in which, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, not a single moment is 
out of tune with religious thought. With 
the Prophet as a human model to fol- 
low, and with the Koran as the strong- 
hold of culture, a sense of unity was 
inculcated in the brotherhood of believ- 
ers which no adversity could permanently 
destroy. 

In consequence of this totality and 
unity, Islamic culture “has never shown 
that overflowing abundance of ideas, that 
boundless fertility that is the greatness 
of the Greeks, nor did it spend itself in 
exuberant advance to unknown shores 


. +) as is the way of the West.” 

But lest the generalization be too 
hasty, we are reminded that this timidity 
was born of “the realization that the 
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continuation of the many desperate ele- 
ments which make up Moslem civiliza- 
tion might split under the impact of 
the known. So traditionalism is erected 
like a wall to shield the gathered harvest 
and assure next year’s return.” 

Having thus developed the details 
of Islamic totality and unity, the author 
devotes attention to the meaning and 
making of the Islamic tradition. Mr. 
Von Grunebaum advances the opinion 
that as a culture Islam is a synthesis of 
five strains: Arab, Jewish, Christian, 
Greek, and Persian. As each constituent 
strain added its contribution, a tolerant 
attitude was evolved which tended to 
give the impression of imitativeness and 
the want of originality. But the origin- 
ality of Islamic culture consisted in its 
ability to adapt alien inspiration to its 
own needs. 

In due course, there emerged within 
the Islamic world a distinctive quality 
noteworthy for its assimilative nature and 
dignity. And the classic fusion of East 
and West is to the credit of an Islamic 
culture which turned the association of 
races and nationalities 
reality. 

Indeed we learn from this book that 
“the strength of Islam is in the rounded- 
ness of personality which at its best it is 
able to produce. This does not mean 
universality. . . . But the Moslem pos- 
sesses the quality of repose, of dignity 
and poise, which could develop only 
as the result of a static conception of 
the ideal world and the ideal society.” 

Thus in exchange for intellectual 
curiosity and the freedom of the con- 
science, the Moslem has chosen peace and 
repose. He stands secure in the con- 


into a creative 
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ception of a wisely ordained world. He 
knows his duties and rewards. He is 
safe as long as he obeys. Empires rise 
and fall, but he knows the lesson of 
their passing glory. Such is the impres- 
sion of Islam, and the spirit it breathes, 
which the book creates. The inadequacy 
of the Islamic tradition seems obvious 
despite its remarkable aspects of vigor 
and inner meaning. 

In so far as the literary, religious, and 
historic contours of these aspects are con- 
cerned, the author has relied upon this 
central interpretation of Islam which 
the above lines describe in essence. In 
the considered opinion of the present 
reviewer, the brilliant Arabist of Chicago 
has here given us a noteworthy commen- 
tary on Islam, and the value of the essay 
will vary directly with the degree of 
caution and discrimination with which it 
is read. 

Epwarp J. Juryi 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


The Making of a Minister. By W. M. 
Macgregor. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1946. 96 pages. $1.00. 
Perusing the pages of this book causes 

the reader to reach the conclusion that 

no minister’s library is complete with- 
out a copy. The manner of his depict- 
ing the place, duty, responsibility, and 
accomplishments of the preacher is a fact 
of affirmation for one who has spent years 
of service in the ministry, while for the 
beginner it is a blueprint to be followed 
for success and personal satisfaction. His 
portrait of an ideal ministry, with the 

Epistle to the Hebrews as a basis of 

presentation, reveals the minister’s place 

as priest and forerunner, leading his 
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flock into the presence of God through 
discontent with things of earthly acquisi- 
tion, thus inspiring the followers to lofty 
aspiration in nobility of effort and con- 
scious responsibility. Four definite facts 
demand the minister’s attention and in- 
terest: his relation with the parishioner, 
his sympathetic spirit for him, his in- 
tense interest in his calling, and a per- 
sonal relation with God. ‘The message 
of the minister must be the expression 
of his inner self because of his com- 
munion with God, thus bringing rich- 
ness of spirit and power of proclamation 
to his hearers. This personal knowledge 
is convincing to those whom he guides 
and they come to possess the joy of such 
fellowship and feel themselves in the 


presence of God as he speaks. 


Sermons should possess the needs and 
thoughts of those to whom they are di- 
rected so as to impress the minister’s 
concern as to their welfare and well-be- 
ing. Truly they are “sheep hungering 
and wishing to be fed.” Pastoral vistta- 
tion must be determined by conditions 
and circumstances, not by a time sched- 
ule. Love, imagination and humor are 
necessities in dealing with those com- 
mitted to the minister’s care. 

Our author next considers the enrich- 
ment of the minister through reading; 
and the best manner of presenting his 
message. Selected words and the style 
of proclamation are most important, in 
order that the hearer may know and re- 
ceive the full import of his meaning 
and purpose. To do this rightly re- 
quires a study of the right books and 
an intense study of the Bible with this 
end in view. 

Finally, the minister must realize that 
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he is God’s mouthpiece, knowing the 
divine mind and its wishes and, with 
faithfulness, declaring such to his fol- 
lowers with emphasis. His own acquaint- 
ance with God must create a desire that 
others may possess a like privilege of 
certainty. Jesus, when made the central 
figure of the minister’s discourse, be- 
comes the attraction for fellowship and 
the ideal for daily living as the hearers 
face the problems that test their faith 
and Christian fortitude. Lastly, preach- 
ing should never be abstract but should 
bear directly on life. It should be very 
definite, so that none may misinterpret 
the meaning and purpose of the message 
presented. 

Cuarves S, HarPer 
Saint Paul Methodist Church 
Baltimore, Md. 


Preaching Without Notes. By Clarence 
E. Macartney. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1946. 180 pages. 
$1.75. 

Here is a treatise which examines an 
oft-covered field, but in a fresh and 
worthwhile manner. In Chapter I, “The 
Recall to Gospel Preaching,” the author 
points out the importance of being clear 
as to the aim and purpose of the sermon. 
This can be none other than to convert 
the sinner to the will of God in Christ. 
Among the nuggets in the chapter is the 
reference to St. Bernard. “Yesterday,” 
he said, “I preached myself, and the 
scholars came up and praised me. To- 
day, 1 preached Christ, and the sinners 
came up and thanked me.” 

Chapter II, “The Preacher and His 
Illustrations,” is a rich treasury. It re- 
veals Dr. Macartney’s interest in many 
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fields, the Bible, biography and auto- 
biography, mythology, philosophy, and 
experience. He does not seem to like 
poetry for pulpit use. Referring to per- 
sonal experience, he tells us that when 
Michelangelo was painting his Jonah 
and other prophets and sibyls on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, he had a 
candle stuck in a pasteboard cap on his 
forehead. It threw a light on his work, 
but kept his own shadow from obstruct- 
ing it. So ought a preacher to make 
use of his own experience. The pur- 
pose is to throw light on the truth and 
on other characters, but not on himself. 

In Chapter III, “Getting Ready for 
the Pulpit,” the author gives a list of 
books which he has found helpful. In 
the sections on Apologetics and Theology 
he reveals his strong bias for the con- 
servative position. But throughout the 
volume he does not obtrude a particular 
theological point of view, but rather 
devotes himself nobly to the central busi- 
ness of every true preacher of whatever 
theological camp. His reference to Ed- 
mund Burke finding in passages from 
Isaiah inspiration for his stirring speeches 
in the House of Commons is suggestive. 

Of Chapter IV on “Bible Biographical 
Peaching” it is sufficient to say that it is 
almost a course in Homiletics. 

Chapter V, which carries the same 
heading as the volume — “Preaching 
Without Notes”—is a plea for just what 
The author believes that the 
preacher who does not use notes gets 
closer to his audience, and that that mes- 
sage is much more likely to be effective 
than that which is dependent upon a 


it says. 


manuscript. The many references to 


great preachers add strength to his argu- 
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ment. He does not give equal attention 
to those masters who keep their notes 
beside them, though he acknowledges 
that there have been great and effective 
preachers of every style. 

The title of Chapter VI, “The Min- 
ister’s Occupation,” again shows Dr. 
Macartney as having the distinctively 
homiletic mind. He takes this title 
from the question that was thrust at 
Jonah, “What is thine occupation?” 
That question marked the turning point 
in the history of this man who brought 
a whole city and a kingdom to its knees 
in repentance. The minister’s occupa- 
tion, he holds, is appointed of God. His 
motto should be “For their sakes I sanc- 
tify myself.” Like the Cushite runner, 
he must be a man with a message. 

Ministers who buy a new book on 
homiletics each year would do well to 
secure this volume. Here one of the 
outstanding preachers of this day re- 
veals to us the sources of his spiritual 
wealth, and passes on many valuable 
suggestions to others who are facing 
into the same highway. 

A. Dawson MarTHEson 
Emmanuel College 


Victoria University 


Problems in Religion and Life: A Man- 
ual for Pastors, With Outlines for the 
Co-operative Study of Personal Ex- 
perience in Social Situations. By An- 
ton T. Boisen. New York, Nashville: 
Abingdin-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 159 
pages. $1.50. 

This handbook has many features 
which will commend it to the pastor or 
the theological student who feels the 
need of guidance in the vitally important 
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area of counseling. The author has 
been largely responsible for inaugurat- 
ing the plan of clinical training for 
theological students. He is now serv- 
ing as educational consultant to the Na- 
tional Council for Clinical Training, 
which has provided over 800 ministerial 
students with clinical experience in cor- 
rectional institutions as well as in general 
hospitals. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts: first, preliminary studies; sec- 
ond, types of maladjustment; third, gen- 
eral problems. Part two has brief chap- 
ters on the mentally ill, the delinquent, 
the sexually maladjusted, the alcoholic, 
and the physically ill. Part three deals 
with principles of personal counseling, 
religious education, the religious conver- 
sion experience today, the religion of 
the underprivileged, moral reconver- 
sion, religion and social action, the dis- 
tinctive tasks of the minister, and the 
minister’s library. 

The special merit of this book is its 
suggestive value. It provides the pastor 
with a broad outline of counseling prob- 
lems. In connection with each of these 
problems, it presents an outline of ques- 
tions to be asked, and if possible an- 
swered, along with a series of proposi- 
tions to be explored as suggestive hypo- 
theses. Any pastor who makes use of 
this handbook, following its suggestions 
thoughtfully and discriminatingly, will 
find his awareness broadened, and will 
be stimulated to improvements in his 
techniques. 

On the other hand, the book has cer- 
tain defects which must not be ignored 
in this review. It is obviously impossible 
to deal thoroughly with so broad a series 
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of problems in the space of 159 pages. 
The chapter on sexual maladjustment, 
for example, covers six pages. Specific 
sexual problems such as masturbation, 
homosexuality, promiscuity, pre-marital 
intercourse, petting, marital unfaithful- 
ness, and so on, are not even enumerated 
systematically, much less discussed in 
any helpful manner. 

Another basic weakness of the book 
is in its lists of books. Readings are sug- 
gested at the ends of chapters, and a 
seven-page classified bibliography is giv- 
en at the close of the last chapter. These 
lists of books, however, give no evidence 
of having been the result of systematic 
and skillful bibliographic research. Rath- 
er, they have the appearance of being 
simply books with which the author 
became acquainted long years ago when 
he was in college, and those which he 
happened to come across in the course 
of his professional life. Most of the 
best recent books are entirely omitted. 
The list of books on sexual maladjust- 
ment on page 77 and the list on prin- 
ciples of social inquiry on page 153 il- 
lustrate the foregoing criticism. 

In spite of these defects, this hand- 
book will prove highly useful to the 
average pastor who is seeking for guid- 
ance in his counseling work. 


HorneE.u Hart 
Duke University 


Jimmy Moves to Bayview. By Mable 


Garrett Wagner. 24 pages. $.25; 
Trailer Town. By Mary Brewster Hol- 
lister. 119 pages. $1.00; 


America’s Changing Frontiers. By Mark 
A, Dawber. 28 pages. $.25; 
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The Church among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans. By Robert M. and Helen M. 
Searle and E. E, McClintock. 24 
pages. $.25. All published by Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 1945. 

These four publications tend to accen- 
tuate one dominant theme. ‘That is, 
each in its own way makes plain the fact 
that excellent religion must seek to main- 
tain and perpetuate the essential values 
of the total personality. Each one tends 
to show how the 1945-1946 Literature 
Program of the Missionary Education 
Movement challenged the task of creat- 
ing wholesome attitudes among uprooted 
Americans during the years of war, and 
after the war. 

In Jimmy Moves to Bayview, one has 
a picture story book of the adventures of 
a migrant family and its need for a 
church and Sunday school in which the 
children and adults might find them- 
selves at home. Little Jimmy is a sad 
and lonesome boy, although he does 
find himself at home with mamma and 
papa. The boys at Bayview are not 
friendly. They call the new-comer 
“riffraff.” Even the teacher in public 
school expresses a hope that no more 
new children be permitted to enter the 
school. 


One gets a feeling that the picture 
story of Jimmy’s plight is overdrawn. 
The situation remains in a state of in- 
difference, cold and lonesome, until the 
community church building, Sunday 
school, and vacation church school be- 
come creative of a new spirit among 
children and adults of several racial 
groups. The work of the church in the 
life of this uprooted family is seen in 
what Jimmy’s mother says to his daddy: 
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“It’s that Sunday school and vacation 
church school that have made this place 
feel like home. We came as strangers 
and now we have friends. I guess that’s 
one thing a church can do—help people 
to be good friends and neighbors” (23). 
One need not argue the apparent over- 
drawing of the picture. He may only 
ask that the forces of religion be stim- 
ulated to accept the challenge set forth. 

Trailer Town is a presentation in pic- 
ture story form of the uprooting of the 
Tollivers. ‘The father is summoned to 
report at the Air Service Command, in 
the middle of the United States. The 
whole family must pull up roots and 
leave Fairdale. The author develops the 
plot of the story in such a way as to 
show how Ann, a little snob among her 
friends in Fairdale, has to bear the ap- 
pellation, “trailer trash” in Trailer 
Town. Having faced this experience 
in a church school, Ann concluded, 
“Only I don’t want to go back to that 
church ever” (72). She was not able, 
as was the case with Bee, to distinguish 
between the established church in Trailer 
Town and the “dumb bunnies” whom 
she met at Sunday school. 


The initial experience of all new- 
comers was about the same until the 
people in the local churches began to 
act as if strangers were their brothers. 
Friendship Center, daily vacation school, 
hot lunches for trailer kids, and the 
general experience of doing things to- 
gether—Japanese, Negroes, and white 
people—under the organized influence 
of religion, led Ann to the point at 
which she could say, repeating the words 
of her father, “Jesus taught us when we 
pray to say, ‘Our Father,’ and lo, the 
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world is our home” (119). This is 
what the Tollivers, the Novaks, and the 
Mendenhalls learned through the work 
of religion at Trailer Town. 

America’s Changing Frontiers is a fac- 
tual account of the shifting population 
during the war, and the period of re- 
conversion. Here one is given a glimpse 
of the effects of industrial changes, the 
use of new inventions on farms, and also 
the migrant life of Mexicans, Jews, Ne- 
groes, and Indians. 

The Christian church and a demo- 
cratic society fail miserably, argues 
Dawber, if they lose their grip on the 
essential truth that the sacredness of hu- 
man personality is the object of their 
primary concern. Both are faced with 
the task of keeping alive, among up- 
rooted Americans, a certain faith in 
spiritual and moral values, the basic es- 
sentials of a new and changed society. 
One easily concurs in the author’s con- 
tention that the supreme task of religion 
and democracy is that of keeping alive 
in the hearts of millions of Americans 
the spirit of the living God. 

The Church Among Uprooted Ameri- 
cans is a suggested program of activity 
for achieving the goals envisioned in the 
Literature Program of the Missionary 
Education Movement. The three other 
publications under consideration in this 
review may be fitted into the scheme of 
the discussion and program of this one. 
In truth, The Church Among Uprooted 
Americans provides methods of proce- 
dure for arriving at the high ideals set 
forth in the preceding literature. The 


data of the former lend themselves to 
the program of worship, discussion, and 
drama outlined in the latter. 
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The contents of this literature may 
be recommended to leaders of young 
people and adults. The aims are clear— 
creating wholesome attitudes toward all 
peoples and emphasizing the theme of 
the dignity and worth of the whole 
man—and the program of procedure is 
sound. 

James D. Tyms 


Morehouse College 


The Practice of Religion. By Frederick 
C. Grant. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. 271 pages. 
$2.50. 

“Religion is life controlled by the 
consciousness of God” (p. 22). From 
this basic statement the author proceeds 
to discuss the practice of religion that 
necessarily ensues. So have many who 
preached from the text of James 1:27, 
using the Authorized Version without 
knowing what the Elizabethan translator 
meant by “religion.” Would it not be 
more exact to say, for our purpose, “Re- 
ligion is the consciousness of God” and 
then add, “which controls life,” if we 
are concerned with “the practice of re- 
ligion?” Then we should be prepared 
to show that religion ought to control 
all life; that such God-consciousness is 
far more than a body of ideas or the 
church-response and church-conduct of 
a religionist. 

How much this needs to be said! 
On the one hand too many are contented 
with a truncated practice of religion and, 
on the other hand, too many are satisfied 
with their criticisms of such truncation. 
Grant’s book is a real provocative and a 
stimulating challenge. 
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Two modern tendencies of liberal in- 
terpreters are evidenced. The first is 
the apparent unwillingness to draw def- 
inite lines of advance and then observe 
what figure they construct, instead of 
assuming a pattern and then fitting into 
its predetermined area whatever lines 
one has drawn. The second is perhaps 
only a specialized way of stating the 
first, viz., the desire to vindicate estab- 
lished assumptions and tenets by means 
of more recent theses and procedures. 
It is as though we were to take a younger 
man for a walk through the country, 
following his choice of roads from his 
own map, arrive at the very spot we 
desired to take him in the first place, 
and then play Duchess to his Alice. 

It is not hard to do when we say 
“God must be personal” (p. 69) ; “What 
we know of God we know almost wholly 
through Christ” (p. 76); “Prayer is 
speaking to God” (p. 31); “The very 
strongest argument—if argument we 
need—for immortality . . . is the soul 
of man demands it” (p. 233). An inter- 
preter of Munkacsy’s “Christ On Cal- 
vary” says that all the lines of orienta- 
tion in the picture lead the eye to the 
figure of Christ. Perhaps they do. But 
in Life, we want to know whether the 
artist is God or his interpreter. 

We certainly do need to put our 
religion into the whole of life and the 
reading of this volume will stimulate us 
to reéxamine our present practice. Yet 
more—it will undoubtedly extend our 
personal effectiveness. 


Rosert E. Keicuron 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
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A Panorama of Prejudice. By Harry 
Cohen. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company, 1944. 150 pages. $2.00. 
This “enlarged pamphlet” as the au- 

thor calls it is hardly worth reading. 
Hailed on the jacket as a Great Thing, 
it is actually quite poor. Its title does 
not fit: it is about anti-Semitism, which 
is only a variety of prejudice, and it is 
less a “panorama” than a series of out- 
bursts against anti-Semites. 


Nor is its scholarship very worthy, al- 
though the jacket hails that too, There 
are several absurd errors: the word “re- 
surrection” is used where “insurrection” 
is meant (Mark is quoted on p. 117 as 
saying Barabbas “had made resurrection” 
and “had committed murder in the re- 
surrection”); and on p. 104 a clause 
of the Apostles’ Creed is quoted as “was 
crucified under Pontius Pilate.” And 
there are others. 


The author is not certain what his 
thesis is. He tends to absolutise several 
mutually contradictory causes of anti- 
Semitism. On p. 17 anti-Semitism is 
rooted in the superiority complex of 
Gentiles, and on p. 63 the root is the 
Gentiles’ inferiority complex. On p. 
16 Jews are hated because they “are a 
factor for good,” although on pp. 77 
and 80 they are hated because of their 
“eccentricities.” He absolutizes as causes 
of anti-Semitism also Hitler (p. 17), 
“Germany” (p. 66), and (chapters 18 
and 19) the scriptural account of the 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus. On p. 
20 the author justifies the fact that Jews 
are not artisans, except in Palestine, but 
on p. 88 he affirms that “the great maj- 
ority of [Jews in America] have to work 
with their hands for a living in much 
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the same way as the remainder of the 
population.” 

Although confused about the causes 
of anti-Semitism, he is more clear about 
remedies for it. They are: (1) a per- 
manent Jewish homeland in Palestine 
(pp. 134f.), (2) the “education and 
intellectual development of Jews wher- 
ever they may be found, as well as a 
similar development among Christians” 
(p. 137)—although on page 148 he 
feels that “educational literature and in- 
tellectual development will not eradicate 
anti-semitism”—and, (3) “‘a drastic re- 
vision of the crucifixion story, in line 
with the true historical facts and con- 
sonant with the preponderant verdict of 
impartial theological scholarship” (p. 
138). 

The purpose of the book is good: to 
cry out against a mighty social wrong. 
And the author does some things fairly 
well. His discussion of the trial of 
Jesus is interesting, though not on par 
with that in Radin’s Trial of Jesus of 
Nazareth or Zeitlin’s Who Crucified 
Jesus? He brings a deuteronomistic 
theory of history up to date in interest- 
ing fashion, asserting that there is a kind 
of moral logic in history which makes 
anti-Semitic nations fall because they 
have been anti-Semitic (chapter 21). 
This idea is given only superficial his- 
torical support, of course, but it is an 
interesting one still. 

But the worthwhile and _ interesting 
points are wildly submerged in much 
vindictiveness and distemper. In tone 
the book is like Hecht’s Guide for the 
Bedevilled, and generally is but little 
more worthwhile. To use a phrase ap- 


plied to Hayek’s Road to Serfdom, this 
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The contents of this literature may 
be recommended to leaders of young 
people and adults. The aims are clear— 
creating wholesome attitudes toward all 
peoples and emphasizing the theme of 
the dignity and worth of the whole 
man—and the program of procedure is 
sound. 

James D. Tyms 


Morehouse College 


The Practice of Religion. By Frederick 
C. Grant. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. 271 pages. 
$2.50. 


“Religion is life controlled by the 
consciousness of God” (p. 22). From 
this basic statement the author proceeds 
to discuss the practice of religion that 
necessarily ensues. So have many who 
preached from the text of James 1:27, 
using the Authorized Version without 
knowing what the Elizabethan translator 
meant by “religion.” Would it not be 
more exact to say, for our purpose, “Re- 
ligion is the consciousness of God” and 
then add, “which controls life,” if we 
are concerned with “the practice of re- 
ligion?” Then we should be prepared 
to show that religion ought to control 
all life; that such God-consciousness is 
far more than a body of ideas or the 
church-response and church-conduct of 
a religionist. 

How much this needs to be said! 
On the one hand too many are contented 
with a truncated practice of religion and, 
on the other hand, too many are satisfied 
with their criticisms of such truncation. 
Grant’s book is a real provocative and a 
stimulating challenge. 
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Two modern tendencies of liberal in- 
terpreters are evidenced. The first is 
the apparent unwillingness to draw def- 
inite lines of advance and then observe 
what figure they construct, instead of 
assuming a pattern and then fitting into 
its predetermined area whatever lines 
one has drawn. The second is perhaps 
only a specialized way of stating the 
first, viz., the desire to vindicate estab- 
lished assumptions and tenets by means 
of more recent theses and procedures. 
It is as though we were to take a younger 
man for a walk through the country, 
following his choice of roads from his 
own map, arrive at the very spot we 
desired to take him in the first place, 
and then play Duchess to his Alice. 

It is not hard to do when we say 
“God must be personal” (p. 69) ; “What 
we know of God we know almost wholly 
through Christ” (p. 76); “Prayer is 
speaking to God” (p. 31); “The very 
strongest argument—if argument we 
need—for immortality . . . is the soul 
of man demands it” (p. 233). An inter- 
preter of Munkacsy’s “Christ On Cal- 
vary” says that all the lines of orienta- 
tion in the picture lead the eye to the 
figure of Christ. Perhaps they do. But 
in Life, we want to know whether the 
artist is God or his interpreter. 

We certainly do need to put our 
religion into the whole of life and the 
reading of this volume will stimulate us 
to reéxamine our present practice. Yet 
more—it will undoubtedly extend our 
personal effectiveness. 


Rosert E. KetGHTon 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
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population.” 

Although confused about the causes 
of anti-Semitism, he is more clear about 
remedies for it. They are: (1) a per- 
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(pp. 134£.), (2) the “education and 
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(p. 137)—although on page 148 he 
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anti-semitism”’—and, (3) “‘a drastic re- 
vision of the crucifixion story, in line 
with the true historical facts and con- 
sonant with the preponderant verdict of 
impartial theological scholarship” (p. 
138). 

The purpose of the book is good: to 
cry out against a mighty social wrong. 
And the author does some things fairly 
well. His discussion of the trial of 
Jesus is interesting, though not on par 
with that in Radin’s Trial of Jesus of 
Nazareth or Zeitlin’s Who Crucified 
Jesus? He brings a deuteronomistic 
theory of history up to date in interest- 
ing fashion, asserting that there is a kind 
of moral logic in history which makes 
anti-Semitic nations fall because they 
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This idea is given only superficial his- 
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interesting one still. 
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the book is like Hecht’s Guide for the 
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is a “sad and angry little book,” and, 
it might be said, is about as useful to 
the student of racial and religious ten- 
sions as Road to Serfdom is to a man 
who supported Roosevelt in each of his 
campaigns. 
ArmstronG HunTER 

Talladega College 


Portrait of a Pilgrim. By Buell G. 
Gallagher. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1946. vi-+-184 pages. Cloth 
$1.00; paper $.60. 

Of all the books that have been avail- 
able for reading in recent years on race 
relations, this is the most fascinating. 
Some books have been sensational be- 
cause of the daring way in which they 
have handled the “red herring” prob- 
lems of racial misunderstanding; some 
have been highly factual and scientific 
in the material presented—material 
badly needed in putting to rest all kinds 
of superstitions; others have been very 
analytical and historical, giving us per- 
spectives with respect to “how we got 
this way.” 

The Portrait of a Pilgrim is the story 
of a man, faced with the problems of a 
religious ethic, faced with the task of 
making his religious beliefs function, or 
discarding them. He had to put up or 
shut up. Therein lies the power of this 
story, for that is the condition in which 
all professional, all so-called “educated” 
men and women find themselves. Either 
the Christian message is true with re- 
spect to brotherhood, or it is not. The 
forces of the day require us to resolve 
the differences between ideas and action 
or face a revolution, a personal and na- 
tional soul-splitting schizophrenia. 
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Of all the people who should be re- 
solving the dilemma, those who have 
had the privileges of education, training, 
wide experiences and wide relationships 
are the ones who should be so at work. 
Yet they are the very people—those in 
places of responsibility, leadership, in- 
stitutional and civic office—who fail to 
stand courageously for their religious 
beliefs in times of crisis and decision. 
They are the people who watch from 
the curtained drawing-room window 
while riots are incited, mob-violence 
carried out, vicious propaganda spread, 
and minorities put into concentration 
camps. The Portrait of a Pilgrim is the 
story of one such man who tests the 
truth of his beliefs, and from action, 
releases the endless power of a religion 
in action, Every minister needs the 
experience Timothy O’Hara had. The 
teachings of Jesus are living plants 
within us that wither and die without 
the strong sunlight and moisture of ac- 
tion and use. 

In addition to the publication of The 
Portrait of a Pilgrim, the Friendship 
Press has provided a most useful hand- 
book of “Discussion and Program” sug- 
gestions for adults on T'he Christian Life 
and Race. de Huszar, in his Practical 
Applications of Democracy, writes of 
“talk”? democracy, “consent” democracy, 
and “do” democracy. Dr. Gallagher’s 
Portrait of a Pilgrim and the discussion 
handbook present an excellent resource 
for developing a “do” Christian program 
in any church or community. 

The closing sermon of the book giv- 
en by the minister, O’Hara, after a year 
as a “pilgrim” searching for the Chris- 
tian way in race relations, says: “The 
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task of religion is to comfort the afflicted 
and to afflict the comfortable.” ‘The 
voice of conscience is the voice of God, 
blasting our complacency and building 
the fires of divine discontent in our 
bones. It will not, and it ought not, 
let us rest.” The reader of this book 
does not rest as easily in the soft bed 
of his racial pre-judgments as he did 
before reading it. This is especially 
true if one also reads Buell Gallagher's 
Color .and Comscience—The Ethical 
Crisis, which was written at the same 
time (Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1946). 
Epwarp R. MILLER 

Hampton Institute 

New Day Ascending. By Fred L. 

Brownlee. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 

1946. x+310 pages. $3.00. 

In 1946, the Congregational Christian 
General Council meeting at Grinnell, 
lowa, committed its denomination to a 
two years’ emphasis on Race Relations, 
officially recognized “the sin of racial 
segregation as practised both within and 
outside the Church” and promised to 
promote an inclusive fellowship. But 
for a hundred years before this declara- 
tion, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, known since 1865 as a Congrega- 
tional agency, had been working to 
make real the spirit of racial equality 
and for the service of underprivileged 
minorities. The anniversary of the As- 
sociation called for an appropriate rec- 
ord. Fred L. Brownlee, its Executive 
Secretary, with a notable service of more 
than a quarter of a century in the Asso- 
ciation leadership, was clearly the man 
to write it. New Day Ascending is a 
well documented and splendidly written 
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history of a prophetic social and religious 
movement which has sought with surpris- 
ing success to secure greater freedom and 
justice for several minority groups, of 
which Negro Americans have had first 
place. 

The book gives concrete and often 
fascinating details of the work of the 
Association, which was characterized by 
President Mordecai Johnson when he 
conferred the Howard University hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters on Secretary Brownlee in June 
1946, as follows: “You and your asso- 
ciates have offered the Negro people of 
the South the highest friendship they 
have known. You have held their per- 


sons in reverent regard; you have 
brought them into sustained contact with 
teachers of mature intelligence and 


heroic spirit; you have built and nour- 
ished for them a whole system of edu- 
cation; . . . you have trained the first 
generation of trained leaders; and by 
bringing your graduates to be members 
of your faculties and boards of trustees, 
you have brought into existence commu- 
nities of mind and spirit, transcending 
the lines of race, which have been and 
are a standing inspiration to the Negro 
people and a heart-searching challenge to 
all the citizens of our Nation.” 
Interest in and final liberation of 
Africans stolen to be made slaves, who 
had mutinied on board the Armistad in 
1839, resulted in the organization, in 
1846, of the Association. Such men as 
Arthur Tappan, merchant prince and 
dauntless Christian philanthropist; John 
G. Fee, born in a slave-holding family 
who repudiated slavery and founded 
Berea College; Daniel Hand, Connec- 
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ticut Yankee, whose Southern-made: for- 
tune netted more than three and-a half 
million dollars for Negro education; and 
many others whose stories are told should 
be far more widely known among our 
churches and among the beneficiaries of 
their far-seeing bounty. One could 
wish that Dr. Brownlee. had not been 
so modest as to omit details of the work 
of his distinguished predecessors in the 
administration of the Association, and 
of his own outstanding contribution to 
the splendid record, but some of these 
can be read between the lines. 

The record, is one of pioneering. In- 
fluential “‘firsts” are reported in Siam, 
Hawaii, Jamaica, Alaska, the Spanish 
Southwest, the Mormon country, on the 
Underground to Canada, among Ameri- 
can Orientals, Dakota Indians, and in 
Puerto Rico. The record of the Asso- 
ciation among Freedmen after the Civil 
War is outstanding. It takes courage 
for any institution to turn over to others 
work well begun; to be constant in self- 
criticism and readiness to meet new con- 
ditions with new methods; like a wise 
parent to set free its own “children.” 
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All this the A.M.A. has done effectively. 
And many of its later ventures, like the 
Brick Rural Life School, its Ministry of 
Reconciliation particularly through its 
Race Relations Staff, and its encourage- 
ment of economic self help as through 
Farmers’ Codperatives, are prophetic. 
They show that good Christianity can 
encourage and make fruitfully successful 
new forms of social effort and still carry 
out a deeply religious motive. 
ganization that in-a century has admin- 
istered more than forty-eight millions of 


An or- 


dollars, still controls endowments of some 
thirteen million dollars, and which has 
sponsored such institutions as Howard, 
Hampton, Le Moyne, Tougaloo, Tillot- 
son, Talladega, Fisk, Atlanta, and Dillard, 
and withal worked with such courage, 
wisdom, and success, warrants careful at- 
tention. Dr. Brownlee’s timely book 
affords a thrilling story to all who seek 
through its pages the history of this sig- 
nificant century of service and advance, 
and suggestions for continued uplift of 
a great group of Americans. 
Cass ARTHUR REED 

Pomona, California 














“Let Us Give Thanks” 


A FILE OF FAMILY PRAYERS AND GRACES 



















Newly packaged in a carton designed to serve as an easel, where- 
upon the card carrying the prayer or grace for the day can be 
readily seen by the family group. 


Printed on sturdy cards of many colors, the collection offers eighteen prayers 
and graces. Varied in style and form, they have been drawn from pertinent 
Bible verses, from the prayers of contemporary writers, and from outstanding 
children’s song and worship books. All are selected for family use, keeping in 
mind the wide range of ages which gather around the table: at mealtime—chil- 
dren, young people, parents, and grandparents. . 


Here is’ something ministers, directors of religious education, and church 
school teachers and officers can highly recommend. Leave a set in homes 
visited, especially if there are children or young people in the family. Give 
them to parents asking for material in this field. It will be another effective 
way to tie the church to the home. 

50 cents a packet 
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~ RETHINKING OUR CHRISTIANITY 


By J. NEAL HUGHLEY 


. it reads like a prophetic tract for the times. 
Hardly a crucial issue facing contemporary Christendom 
is left untouched and whatever Professor Hughley touches 
here he illuminates.’’ 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR, 

Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 

‘This volume is written in clear and discriminating 

fashion. . . . It should serve to make the current situa- 
tion in religious thought more intelligible to puzzled 
but thoughtful people.’’ 

EDWIN AUBREY, 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Pa. 


$2.00 
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STIMULATING VOLUMES ON 
TODAY’S WORLD PROBLEMS 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF WAR AND PEACE 


Albert C. Knudson 


Concern about world peace is now deep and wide- 
spread. Dr. Knudson presents a basic and thorough 
guide to this serious question. He deals with man’s 
rationalization for war, its causes, and the now 
systematic modern struggle for world peace. He 
traces peace movements through the ages, and 
analyzes today’s peace plans in the light of future 
security. $2 


WHITE MAN-YELLOW MAN 
Arva C. Floyd 


In a style as engrossing as fiction, Dr. Floyd 
traces the relationships between these “two great- 
est blocs of humanity.” Ranging from earliest 
beginnings to our own day, he discusses the 
Empire system and other underlying causes of 
conflict. He points a course—a positive course— 
that will lead to enduring international good 
will. $1.75 


RACISM: 
A WORLD 
ISSUE 


Edmund D. Soper 


EDUCATIONAL 
ODYSSEY 


Henry N. Snyder 


Dr. Soper’s book is the result of several ‘ . 

years of group thinking in the field of race Here is the life story of a well 
relationships. It represents the findings loved and outstanding educa- 
of experts and includes the discussions tor. Each dramatic chapter 
of many seminars and a national conven- portrays the enthusiasm and 
tion on race, Against a clear historical evangelistic zeal of the author. 
background it represents the issues at Besides being a spirited, read- 
stake and the reasons for racial preju- able story, it is an illuminat- 
dice. It shows how racism has affected, ing commentary on the Amer- 
and is still affecting, the economic, social, ican way of life. $2.50 
religious and political plans of life. $2.50 
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